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WORLD  CONFERENCE 
ON  FAITH  AN  ORDER 

Continuation  Committee 

CLARENS 

August  28  th  - September  1 st,  1947 


The  following  were  recorded  as  present  during  these  sessions: — 

Officers : 

Rev.  Canon  TATLOW,  D.D.,  Acting  Treasurer  in  Europe. 

Rev.  Dr.  L.  HODGSON,  Theological  and  General  Secretary. 
Rev.  Dr.  FLOYD  W.  TOMKINS,  Associate  Secretary  in  America. 
Rev.  O.S.  TOMKINS,  Assistant  Secretary. 

Rev.  Prof.  D.M.  BAILLIE,  Chairman  of  the  Commission  on 
Intercommunion  (European  Section). 

Rev.  Dr.  R.  NEWTON  FLEW,  Chairman  of  the  Commission 
on  the  Church. 

Prof.  Dr.  G.  van  der  LEEUW,  Chairman  of  the  Commission 
on  Ways  of  Worship. 

Members : 

Professor  H.S.  Alivisatos. 

Rev.  Canon  H.K.  Archdall. 

Pastor  H.  Asmussen,  D.D. 

Dr.  Samuel  H.  Baer. 

Professor  Dr.  P.  Boendermaker. 

Baron  C.W.Th.  van  Boetzelaer  van  Dubbeldam. 

Rev.  H.R.T.  Brandreth. 

Professor  H.  Clavier. 

Commissioner  A.G.  Cunningham. 

Bischof  D.  Dr.  O.  Dibelius. 

Very  Rev.  Archpriest  Dr.  G.  Florovsky. 

Rev.  Dr.  J.D.  Franks. 

Very  Rev.  Dr.  E.J.  Hagan,  O.B.E. 

Rev.  Professor  R.R.  Hartford. 

Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Dr.  Adolf  Kiiry. 

Rev.  Dr.  A.J.  Macdonald. 

Pastor  Pierre  Maury. 

Pastor  Lie.  W.  Niesel. 

Rt.Rev.  Bishop  E.J.  Palmer,  DD. 

C.T.  Le  Quesne,  K.C. 

Rev.  Kenneth  Riches. 
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Professor  Jean  de  Saussure. 

Professor  D.  Ernst  Stahelin. 

Bischof  D.  Wilhelm  Stahlin. 

Dr.  W.  A.  Yisser  ’t  Hooft. 

Rev.  Dr.  H.  Watkin- Jones. 

Rev.  A.  Wellesley  Jones,  B.D. 

Pastor  C.  Westphal. 

Substitutes : 

Paul  B.  Anderson  (for  Rt.Rev.  Bishop  G.  Ashton  Oldham). 
Percy  Bartlett  (for  Carl  Heath). 

Rev.  Dr.  Benjamin  J.  Bush  (for  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  McCrea  Cavert). 
Rev.  Canon  T.W.E.  Drury  (for  Archdeacon  H.W.  Rennison). 
Professor  W.  M.  Horton  (for  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  S.  Leiper). 

Rev.  Paul  G.  Macy  (for  Rev.  Dr.  Douglas  Horton). 

Rev.  E.A.  Payne  (for  Rev.  M.E.  Aubrey,  C.H.). 

Pastor  H.  Sandbaek  (for  Bishop  Fuglsang-Damgaard). 

Rev.  A.  Werner  (for  Rev.  Gustaf  A.  Ankar) 

Members  of  Commissions : 

Professor  Ragnar  Askmark. 

Rev.  Dr.  G.D.  Henderson. 

Rev.  J.P.  Hickinbotham. 

Rev.  Dr.  P.  Katz. 

Rev.  Dr.  J.  Marsh. 

Professor  Dr.  A.E.  Riithy. 

Professor  E.  Schlink. 

Professor  Dr.  J.  Schweizer. 

Professor  Dr.  K.E.  Skydsgaard. 

W.  Yos,  Esq. 

Professor  Dr.  R.  Will. 

Professor  L.A.  Zander. 

Dr.  Nicolas  Zernov. 

Youth  Group : 

Rev.  P.  Fagel. 

Miss  M.E.  Gowen. 

Basile  Kiortsis. 

Rev.  Dr.  Wolfgang  Schweitzer. 

Rev.  K.M.  Simon. 

W.  van  der  Syde. 

Rev.  R.H.  Wilmer,  Jr. 

Visitors : 

Professor  C.E.  Abraham. 

Rev.  N.  Ehrenstrom. 

D.Ph.  Manne  Eriksson. 

Miss  Jean  Fraser. 

Rev.  Dr.  Kurt  Naumann. 

Rev.  H.W.  Newell. 

Rev.  D.T.  Niles. 

Rev.  Dr.  Hans  Schonfeld. 

Miss  Juliet  Sladden. 


OPENING  SESSION, 


THURSDAY,  AUGUST  28th,  1947. 

After  a service  in  chapel  conducted  by  Professor  Clavier  at 
8.15  p.m.,  the  Committee  assembled  at  8.45  p.m. 

The  roll  of  those  present  was  called. 

In  the  absence  of  any  of  the  official  Vice-Chairmen, 
Dr.  Hagan  and  Professor  Ernst  Stahelin  were  elected  as  joint 
Chairmen  for  the  present  meeting. 

The  Committee  stood  while  the  Secretary  read  the  following 
list  of  members  and  fellow-workers  whose  deaths  had  been 
reported  since  February,  1946  : — Rev.  Dr.  James  A.  Alexander. 
Rev.  Dr.  Robert  Bagnell,  Dr.  G.F.  Barbour,  Rev.  Dr.  E.R.  Errett, 
Dr.  Alfred  C.  Garrett,  Rt.Rev.  Bishop  Arthur  C.  Headlam. 
D.D.,  Most  Rev.  Leontios,  Archbishop  of  Cyprus,  Most  Rev. 
D.T.  Owen,  D.D.,  Archbishop  of  Toronto  and  Primate  of  Ca- 
nada, Rt.Rev.  Bishop  James  de  Wolf  Perry,  D.D.,  Rev.  J.S. 
Rutherford,  Rt.Rev.  Bishop  Paul  Shinji  Sasaki,  D.D.,  Rt.Rev. 
Bishop  Joseph  Rostislav  T.  Stejskal,  Th.D.,  H.E.  Baron  Harald 
de  Bildt,  Rev.  Principal  David  S.  Cairns,  Mrs.  John  M.  Glenn, 
A.  Haigh,  Esq.,  Hon.  Alanson  B.  Houghton,  Dr.  W.F.  McMurry, 
Professor  Dr.  A.  Rademacher,  Most  Rev.  Bishop  J.C.  Roper, 
D.D.,  Rev.  William  Short,  Herr  von  Thadden,  Rev.  Dr.  J. 
Macdonald  Webster. 

Apologies  for  absence  were  presented  from  the  following  : — 
The  Rt.Rev.  Bishop  Aulen,  Pastor  Marc  Boegner,  • Most  Rev. 
Archbishop  Germanos,  Rev.Dr.  G.W.  Richards,  Rev.  M.E.  Au- 
brey, Rt.Rev.  Bishop  Berggrav,  D.D.,  Professor  Dr.  S.F.H.J. 
Berkelbach  v.d.  Sprenkel,  Rt.Rev.  D.B.  Blackwood,  Bishop  of 
Gippsland,  Most  Rev.  Christophoros,  Archbishop  of  all  Albania, 
Rt.Rev.  Bishop  G.H.  Cranswick,  D.D.,  Most  Rev.  Dionysios, 
Metropolitan  of  Warsaw  and  all  Poland,  Rev.  H.  Paul  Douglass, 
D.D.,  Rt.Rev.  Bishop  Angus  Dun,  D.D.,  Professor  Dr.  Franz 
Fischer,  Most  Rev.  Geoffrey  Fisher,  D.D.,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, Rt.Rev.  Bishop  H.  Fuglsang-Damgaard,  D.D.,  Rev.Dr. 
W.J.  Gallagher,  Most  Rev.  John  A.F.  Gregg,  Archbishop  of 
Armagh,  Professor  Ch.  Hauter,  Rt.Rev.  Bishop  Arthur  C.  Head- 
lam (who  had  since  died),  Carl  Heath,  Rt.Rev.  Bishop  Ivan 
Lee  Holt,  D.D.,  Rev.Dr.  J.T.  Hornsby,  Rev.  Douglas  Horton. 
D.D..  Professor  D.  Adolf  Keller,  D.D.,  Professor  Atkinson  Lee. 
Rev.  Henry  S.  Leiper,  D.D.,  Rev.Dr.  Leicester  C.  Lewis,  Rev. 
W.F.  Lofthouse,  D.D.,  Rev.  Canon  Ibrahim  Luka,  Rev.Dr. 
Hugh  Martin,  Rt.Rev.  Bishop  G.  Bromley  Oxnam,  Rev.  H.W. 
Rennison,  Archdeacon  of  Armagh,  Rev.Dr.  Harold  Roberts, 
Principal  William  Robinson,  D.D.,  Rev.  Edgar  F.  Romig,  D.D., 
Professor  D.  Hermann  Sasse,  Rt.Rev.  Bishop  J.N.  Storen,  D.D.. 


Rev.A.R.  Wentz,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  Professor  Joseph  T.  Wigham, 
M.D..  Rt.Rev.  E.S.  Woods,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Lichfield. 

The  programme  for  the  meeting  submitted  by  the  Secretary 
was  revised  and  adopted. 

Professor  Clavier,  Dr.  John  Marsh,  Dr.  Wolfgang  Schweitzer 
and  Dr.  Nicolas  Zernov  kindly  undertook  to  act  as  interpreters 
during  the  meeting. 

The  Rev.  Kenneth  Riches  announced  that  the  Anglicans  pre- 
sent were  proposing  to  celebrate  the  Holy  Communion  each 
morning  in  the  School  chapel  at  7.15,  except  on  Saturday 
when  the  service  would  be  according  to  the  use  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland.  He  said  that,  since  this  meeting  fell  within  the 
terms  of  the  resolution  passed  by  the  English  Bishops,  members 
of  other  Churches  could  be  welcomed  to  communicate. 

The  Secretary  called  attention  to  a memorandum  which  he 
had  circulated  concerning  the  relation  of  the  Faith  and  Order 
Movement  to  the  World  Council  of  Churches.  He  said  that 
this  matter  was  of  such  importance  that  discussion  of  it  would 
be  opened  the  following  morning  and  continued  at  other  times 
in  order  that  decisions  could  be  taken  after  due  deliberation. 

The  meeting  closed  with  prayer  led  by  the  Rev.  E.A.  Payne. 
On  the  following  days  the  prayers  in  the  morning  were  led 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  H.  Watkin- Jones,  Bischof  D.  Wilhelm  Stahlin 
and  Pastor  Pierre  Maury,  and  in  the  evening  by  Professor 
H.S.  Alivisatos,  Professor  C.E.  Abraham  and  the  Secretary. 


BUSINESS  SESSIONS. 

SECRETARY’S  REPORT. 

Before  the  Continuation  Committee  adjourned  on  August 
23rd,  1939,  it  gave  the  Executive  Committee  authority  to  act 
in  its  name  until  it  could  meet  again.  The  Executive  Com- 
mittee met  at  Geneva  in  February  of  last  year  and  the  report 
of  its  proceedings  has  been  circulated  to  all  our  members. 

At  that  meeting,  certain  new  members  were  co-opted  to  the 
Continuation  Committee.  Their  names  are  printed  in  the  list 
at  the  end  of  its  Report.  Acceptances  of  invitations  to  mem- 
bership then  issued  have  been  received  from : — Pastor  Hans 
Asmussen,  D.D.,  Professor  Dr.  P.  Boendermaker,  Bischof  D.Dr. 
Otto  Dibelius,  Pastor  Pierre  Maury,  Pastor  Lie.  W.  Niesel, 
Professor  Harold  Roberts,  Ph.D.,  Professor  D.  Hermann  Sasse, 
Bischof  D.  Wilhelm  Stahlin,  Rev.Dr.  H.  Watkin- Jones  and 
Pastor  Charles  Westphal. 

A further  result  of  that  meeting  has  been  reviving  activity 
on  the  part  of  our  three  Commissions.  Their  Chairmen  will 
be  giving  an  account  of  their  proceedings  in  the  course  of  this 
meeting  and  we  shall  have  presented  for  our  consideration 
two  papers  contributed  to  each.  I have  asked  the  Commissions 
to  aim  at  holding  report-drafting  sessions  in  1950  with  a view 
to  a possible  further  World  Conference  in  1952. 

This  raises  the  question  of  the  place  of  Faith  and  Order 
in  the  World  Council  of  Churches  after  next  August,  when 
this  Committee  will  become  a Commission  of  the  World 
Council.  When  the  World  Council  Provisional  Committee  met 
at  Buck  Hill  Falls,  Pennsylvania,  U.S.A.,  in  April  of  this  year, 
Dr.  Floyd  Tomkins  had  an  opportunity  of  discussing  the  subject 
with  those  who  were  there.  On  the  basis  of  what  he  then  wrote 
to  me,  I have  prepared  a memorandum  which  has  been  circu- 
lated to  you  all  and  we  shall  have  to  be  discussing  the  matter 
during  this  meeting. 

Another  question  we  must  consider  is  our  vacant  chair- 
manship. Here,  two  lines  of  policy  are  possible.  On  the  one 
hand,  we  might  continue  without  a Chairman  until  next  year 
and  defer  the  appointment  until  we  become  the  World  Council’s 
Commission.  On  the  other  hand,  we  might  now  proceed  to  fill 
the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  Archbishop  William 
Temple.  Last  year,  the  Executive  Committee  held  that  this 
was  a matter  which  should  be  left  open  for  the  Continuation 
Committee  itself  to  decide. 

Another  vacancy  has  been  caused  by  the  resignation  through 
failing  health  of  our  Treasurer,  Dr.  John  H.  MacCracken,  in 
May,  1946.  Our  Movement  owes  a great  debt  of  gratitude  to 


him  for  the  care  and  skill  which  he  devoted  to  its  business  ; 
the  sound  position  of  our  finances  at  the  present  time  is  the 
product  of  his  guidance.  I hope  that  this  meeting  will  put  on 
record  our  appreciation  of  his  work.  On  his  resignation  the 
Finance  Committee  elected  Mr.  W.  Rodman  Parvin  as  Acting 
Treasurer,  and  his  confirmation  as  Treasurer  will  be  proposed 
at  this  afternoon’s  session. 

f How  much  longer  I ought  to  attempt  to  combine  the  Secre- 
taryship of  this  Movement  with  an  Oxford  Professorship  is  a 
question  which  has  been  much  on  my  mind  during  this  past 
year.  I think  it  is  clear  that  I should  be  willing,  if  asked,  to 
carry  on  until  next  summer.  But  I anticipate  that,  when  the 
integration  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Movement  into  the  structure 
of  the  World  Council  comes  to  pass,  that  will  probably  be  the 
time  at  which  some  change  ought  to  be  made.  Just  what  form 
that  change  should  take  is  a question  which  the  Committee 
should  have  in  mind  and  that  is  the  reason  why  I mention  the 
fact  at  the  present  time. 

As  we  meet  again  now  after  a lapse  of  eight  years,  we  must 
all  feel  aware  of  the  fact  that  we  are  eight  years  older  and 
that  we  must  take  care  to  see  that  successive  generations  are 
drawn  in  to  share  in  our  work  and  so  secure  its  continuance 
in  years  to  come.  This  means  that  we  should  be  considering 
at  this  meeting  whether  we  ought  to  take  further  action  with 
a view  to  co-opting  new  members  of  our  Committee.  I suggest 
that  we  should  have  this  in  mind  during  the  next  few  days 
and  be  prepared  to  take  such  action  as  may  seem  wise  on 
Monday  morning. 

I have  not  included  in  this  Report  any  account  of  American 
activity  as  Dr.  Floyd  Tomkins  is  here  and  will  speak  of  that. 


REPORT  OF  THE  ASSOCIATE  SECRETARY  FOR  AMERICA. 

At  this  first  meeting  of  the  Continuation  Committee  since 
1939  it  is  my  pleasant  duty  to  report  formally  what  you  already 
know  : that  the  American  Section  of  the  Commission  on  Inter- 
communion, and  the  American  Theological  Committee  on  The 
Church,  have  carried  through  the  tasks  assigned  to  them  and 
have  published  their  reports.  These  reports  I now  submit  as 
evidence  of  their  work  accomplished.  Copies  were  sent  by 
mail  to  all  members  of  the  Continuation  Committee  at  the 
time  of  publication,  as  far  as  the  mails  were  open  ; for  those 
who  did  not  receive  them,  copies  are  available  here  at  this 
meeting. 

Strictly  speaking,  however,  these  reports  are  not  submitted 
to  the  Continuation  Committee,  but  rather  to  the  full  inter- 
national Theological  Commissions  on  Intercommunion  and  on 
The  Church  as  material  for  their  use.  They  are  regional  reports. 
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and  while  it  is  true  that  in  America  we  have  all  the  varieties 
of  confessional  view-points  that  are  found  elsewhere,  it  is  an 
essential  principle  of  the  World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order 
that  our  studies  must  be  based  on  world-wide  co-operative 
thinking.  Towards  this  larger  aim  these  reports  are  a partial 
contribution. 

On  the  motion  of  Canon  Tatlow,  seconded  by  Mr.  C.T.  Le 
Quesne,  a resolution  was  passed  expressing  the  Committee’s 
thanks  to  Dr.  John  H.  MacCracken  and  its  hopes  and  prayers 
for  his  complete  restoration  to  health. 


APPOINTMENTS. 

The  Committee  unanimously  resolved  to  invite  the  Rt.  Rev. 
Yngve  T.  Brilioth,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Vaxjo,  Sweden,  to  accept 
the  Office  of  Chairman  in  succession  to  the  late  Archbishop 
William  Temple. 

The  Rev.  R.  Newton  Flew,  D.D.,  was  appointed  a Vice- 
Chairman  in  place  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  A.E.  Garvie. 

Mr.  W.  Rodman  Parvin  was  appointed  Treasurer. 

The  other  existing  officers  were  re-elected  to  continue  in 
office. 
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Bischof  D.  Dr.  Otto  Dibelius,  Professor  Ernst  Stahelin  and 
the  Rev.  D.T.  Niles  were  appointed  members  of  the  Executive 
Committee. 


Professor  A.  Adam,  Rev.  R.  Adams,  Rev.  Ansgar  Eeg- 
Olofsson,  Rev.  J.P.  Hickinbotham,  Rev.  Dr.  John  Marsh,  Rev. 
D.T.  Niles,  Rev.  E.A.  Payne,  Rt.Rev.  A.E.J.  Rawlinson,  Bishop 
of  Derby,  Professor  Edmond  Schlink  and  the  Rev.  A.  Werner 
were  co-opted  to  membership  of  the  Continuation  Committee. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  John  Marsh  was  appointed  Secretary  to  the 
Commission  on  Intercommunion. 


FINANCE. 

Treasurer’s  Report. 

The  Treasurer’s  Report  for  the  year  ending  April  30th,  1947, 
was  presented  by  Canon  Tatlow.  He  said  that  the  surplus 
from  the  fund  collected  at  the  time  of  the  Edinburgh  Conference 
had  lasted  longer  than  was  originally  expected  owing  to  the 
diminution  of  expenses  during  the  war.  This,  together  with 
the  continued  support  of  the  Churches,  was  the  explanation  of 
the  healthy  financial  condition. 

The  Report  was  adopted  with  a vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  W. 
Rodman  Parvin  and  Canon  Tatlow.  The  Report  is  printed 
separately. 
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Expenditure  Budget. 

On  behalf  of  the  Executive  Committee,  Canon  Tatlow  pre- 
sented the  following  : — 

Proposed  Expenditure  Budget,  May  1st  1947— April  30th  1948. 


European  Expenses  £ 


Theological  Secretary 

400 

Assistant  Secretary  

150 

Office  Expenses 

Clerical  Assistance 

225 

Postage  and  Printing  

300 

Supplies  and  Equipment 

100 

Travel  

50 

Rent,  Light,  Heat  

50 

Committee  Meetings  

600 

Commissions  

. . 1500 

Treasurer’s  Expenses 

30 

Youth  Group  

50 

3455 

American  Expenses 

$ 

American  Secretary  

. 2400.00 

Office  Expenses 

Clerical  Assistance  

1200.00 

Postage  and  Telephone  

300.00 

Supplies  and  Equipment  

300.00 

Printing  and  Publishing  

500.00 

Theological  Commissions  

1400.00 

Travel  and  Meetings  

900.00 

7000.00 

Canon  Tatlow  explained  that  the  post-war  revival  of  the 
work  of  the  Commissions  and  the  possibility  of  holding  in- 
ternational Committee  meetings  involved  the  necessity  of 
increased  expenditure.  The  Finance  Committee  thought  we 
should  be  able  to  meet  it  if  the  Churches  would  continue  to 
play  their  part  as  they  had  done  in  recent  years. 

After  April  30th,  1948,  there  would  be  a period  to  provide 
for  until  the  Faith  and  Order  budget  should  become  inte- 
grated into  that  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches.  This 
might  not  take  place  until  the  end  of  the  World  Council’s 
financial  year  on  December  31st.  He  recommended  the  Com- 
mittee to  authorise  continued  expenditure  pro  rata  during 
this  interim  period.  With  the  continued  support  of  the  Churches 
it  should  be  possible  to  do  this  and  to  enter  the  World  Council 
with  a balance  in  hand. 

The  expenditure  budget  as  proposed  was  approved. 
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INTEGRATION  INTO  THE  WORLD  COUNCIL 
OF  CHURCHES. 


The  Secretary  had  circulated  a memorandum  on  this  sub- 
ject, setting  out  the  points  to  be  discussed  and  decided,  together 
with  a letter  from  Professor  Sasse  emphasising  the  importance 
of  devotion  to  truth  as  the  foundation  of  Faith  and  Order 
work. 

Discussion  was  opened  by  DR.  FLOYD  TOMKINS.  For 
some  time  he  had  been  saying  that  the  World  Council  would 
mainly  be  occupied  with  questions  of  immediate  practical  im- 
portance and  that  the  delegates  to  its  meetings  would  be 
appointed  for  that  purpose.  Its  Assemblies  would  not  have 
time  to  do  our  kind  of  work  ; it  would  have  to  be  carried  on 
by  our  Theological  Commissions  and  by  Faith  and  Order 
Conferences  held  from  time  to  time.  But  the  American  Group 
had  recently  insisted  that  at  every  World  Council  meeting 
Faith  and  Order  and  Life  and  Work  concerns  should  have 
equal  place,  fearing  lest  otherwise  Faith  and  Order  should  more 
and  more  become  relegated  to  being  simply  an  affair  of  spe- 
cialists. At  its  meeting  at  Buck  Hill  Falls  in  April,  the  World 
Council  Provisional  Committee  expressed  the  wish  that  this 
meeting  of  the  Continuation  Committee  should  make  proposals, 
stating  how  it  thinks  its  work  should  be  carried  on. 

DR.  MACDONALD  asked  whether  there  was  not  a danger 
of  having  two  bodies  dealing  with  the  same  subjects.  Would 
not  the  best  thing  be  to  have  Faith  and  Order  adopted  as  the 
Study  Commission  of  the  World  Council  ? 

DR.  YISSER  ’T  HOOFT  reminded  the  Committee  how  many 
circumstances  had  changed  during  the  past  seven  years.  When 
they  last  met  and  the  World  Council  Assembly  was  planned 
for  1941,  Faith  and  Order  and  Life  and  Work  were  two  Move- 
ments approximately  equal  in  size,  age,  etc.  Now  Life  and 
Work  had  been  transformed  into  the  World  Council  Provi- 
sional Committee  and  had  grown  during  the  war  with  an 
almost  frightening  expansion.  There  were  eleven  Departments 
dealing  with  a consolidated  budget  of  twelve  million  Swiss 
francs.  What  was  the  basic  question  about  the  relation  of 
Faith  and  Order  to  the  World  Council  ? All  its  other  acti- 
vities could  be  called  co-operation.  The  Oecumenical  Move- 
ment always  had  the  two  sides,  co-operation  and  unity ; there 
was  a danger  of  the  co-operation  emphasis  becoming  over 
predominant.  This  was  seen  by  the  Provisional  Committee  at 
Buck  Hill  Falls.  For  this  reason  Faith  and  Order  was  of 
primary  importance  to  the  World  Council  and  should  con- 
tribute two  functions  : (i)  the  study  of  divergencies  as  hitherto, 
and  (ii)  holding  up  the  challenge  of  disunity  to  the  Churches 
and  keeping  them  informed  of  what  is  going  on  towards  unity. 
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At  present  the  World  Council  had  no  one  appointed  to  study 
all  that  was  going  on  in  that  way,  to  collect  the  facts  and 
publish  them. 

The  Amsterdam  Assembly  in  1948  was  to  be  the  beginning 
of  a continuing  process  of  meetings  of  officially  appointed 
representatives.  It  would  have  a four-fold  task  as  (i)  consti- 
tuent assembly ; (ii)  planning  for  the  next  five  years ; (iii)  con- 
sidering certain  great  themes ; (iv)  discussing  whatever  live 
issues  the  Churches  should  put  before  it.  Faith  and  Order 
would  come  in  under  all  four  heads. 

REV.  O.S.  TOMKINS  described  the  work  of  the  World 
Council  Study  Department’s  First  Commission  and  showed  the 
contribution  already  being  made  by  Faith  and  Order  to  its 
work.  Where  the  subjects  overlapped  with  those  of  Faith 
and  Order,  papers  were  often  contributed  by  theologians  on 
the  basis  of  their  Faith  and  Order  work.  Besides  continuing 
this  work,  the  meeting  must  consider  what  Faith  and  Order 
could  to  do  keep  the  challenge  of  disunity  prominently  before 
the  Churches. 

PROFESSOR  W.M.  HORTON  quoted  Dr.  H.  Paul  Douglass 
as  having  suggested  that  the  work  hitherto  carried  on  by  the 
Faith  and  Order  Movement  should  be  taken  over  by  the  World 
Council  Study  Department.  From  his  experience  of  work  in 
both  Movements  he  foresaw  danger  of  increasing  overlapping 
if  the  two  programmes  went  on  without  limitation.  The  Oxford 
Conference  had  abandoned  the  Stockholm  formula.  Doctrine 
“divides,  co-operation  unites”,  and  since  then  Faith  and  Order 
questions  were  increasingly  included  in  the  programme  of  what 
had  been  the  Life  and  Work  Movement.  At  Buck  Hill  Falls 
Dr.  Tomkins  had  suggested  differentiation  by  methods  of  work, 
but  those  hitherto  characteristic  of  Faith  and  Order  were  now 
actually  being  used  or  could  be  used  by  Life  and  Work.  On 
the  other  hand,  why  should  not  the  Faith  and  Order  Com- 
missions be  less  secretive  and  send  out  their  papers  to  Churches 
for  comment,  after  the  manner  of  the  World  Council  Study 
Department  which,  pace  Sasse,  shared  in  the  devotion  to  truth? 

He  was  not  convinced  that  Douglass’  proposal  for  immediate 
incorporation  of  Faith  and  Order  into  Life  and  Work  was 
wise.  It  would  probably  be  best  for  the  present  to  carry  on 
with  the  Faith  and  Order  programme  as  projected.  But  pro- 
vision should  be  made  for  co-operative  planning  with  the 
Study  Department. 

DR.  FLOYD  TOMKINS  said  he  did  not  think  the  division 
would  necessarily  be  permanent.  The  two  would  and  should 
grow  together,  neither  vetoing  the  right  of  the  other  to  take  up 
any  study  that  seemed  necessary  to  it. 

MR.  Le  QUESNE  asked  for  information  on  what  extent 
actual  duplication  of  work  was  going  on. 
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DR.  FLEW  replied  that  on  the  World  Council  Study  De- 
partment programme  only  three  papers  overlapped  with  his 
Commission  and  they  had  to  be  written  under  pressure  of 
time.  The  Faith  and  Order  work  was  on  a larger  scale  and 
was  helped  by  knowledge  of  these  contributions. 

A further  point  to  be  borne  in  mind  was  that  the  Faith 
and  Order  Movement  had  never  had  any  full-time  staff ; its 
officers  had  always  been  men  holding  office  in  their  own 
Churches. 

REV.  O.S.  TOMKINS  thought  Professor  Sasse’s  letter  might 
give  a false  impression.  Both  the  World  Council  Study  De- 
partment and  Faith  and  Order  were  concerned  with  theo- 
logical issues  and  with  truth.  But  there  was  the  distinction 
that  Faith  and  Order  was  concerned  with  theological  truth  in 
relation  to  the  mutual  relations  of  the  Churches  in  respect  of 
unity,  while  the  Study  Department  was  concerned  with  theo- 
logical truth  in  respect  of  the  Churches’  outward  looking  im- 
plication in  the  world.  The  fundamental  theological  thinking 
in  each  impinged  on  the  other,  but  there  were  two  distinct 
jobs  which  needed  expression  in  such  organisation  as  co-ope- 
rative secretariats. 

REV.  E.A.  PAYNE  suggested  that  there  should  be  one 
strong  central  secretariat,  not  two  working  independently.  It 
was  necessary  to  avoid  causing  confusion  by  diverse  approaches 
to  Churches  and  scholars. 

PROFESSOR  HARTFORD  and  DR.  MACDONALD  asked 
whether  Dr.  Douglass’  proposal  had  strong  support  in  America. 
PROFESSOR  HORTON  said  that  he  had  thought  that  he 
should  bring  it  before  the  Committee,  but  did  not  himself 
endorse  it.  DR.  FLOYD  TOMKINS  said  that,  in  all  the  letters 
he  had  received,  only  Dr.  Douglass  had  made  that  actual 
proposal. 

At  this  point  the  discussion  was  adjourned  and  the  matter 
referred  to  the  Executive  Committee  to  prepare  definite  pro- 
posals. When  these  were  brought  forward,  discussion  led  to 
their  reference  back  for  amendment  on  certain  points.  On 
their  final  appearance,  in  the  course  of  a short  discussion 
DR.  WOLFGANG  SCHWEITZER,  speaking  for  the  World 
Council  Study  Department,  pointed  out  that  it  was  not  Life 
and  Work.  As  Ecclesia  militans  speaking  to  the  world,  it 
needed  a theological  foundation  which  Faith  and  Order  could 
give  and  would  welcome  any  practical  possibility  that  would 
make  co-operation  as  close  as  could  be.  The  Committee  then 
adopted  the  amended  resolutions  unanimously. 
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DATES  OF  FUTURE  MEETINGS. 


It  was  agreed  that  the  Continuation  Committee  should,  if 
possible,  meet  in  connection  with  the  Amsterdam  Assembly  of 
the  World  Council  of  Churches  in  1948  and  that  the  Executive 
Committee  should  be  empowered  to  act  for  it  until  its  next 
meeting. 

It  was  also  agreed  that  the  three  Commissions  should  be 
asked  to  aim  at  holding  their  report-drafting  sessions  not  later 
than  1950  with  a view  to  making  possible  the  holding  of  a 
third  World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable thereafter. 
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CONFERENCE  SESSIONS.  * 

I 


The  Commission  on  the  Church. 

(i)  REPORT  BY  DR.  FLEW. 

In  1938  we  began  to  draw  up  our  plans  for  four  volumes  : 
(i)  biblical ; (ii)  historical ; (iii)  confessional ; (iv)  an  attempt  at 
synthesis.  It  is  not  the  task  of  Faith  and  Order  to  draw  up 
schemes  of  reunion  ; we  are  not  planning  a scheme,  but  trying 
to  find  out  how  much  we  have  in  common.  Whether  we  can 
find  a synthesis  for  our  fourth  volume  is  a matter  of  faith 
and  hope. 

In  1939  we  were  planning  for  another  World  Conference 
in  1947  or  so.  We  had  a brief  meeting  on  August  24th  of  that 
year,  but  have  not  been  able  to  meet  since.  But  Dr.  Richards 
and  I consulted  before  we  parted  and  the  American  Theological 
Committee  was  able  to  do  a great  deal  of  work.  Its  most  valu- 
able Report  is  here. 

If  this  Committee  can  provisionally  agree  to  aim  at  1952 
for  a third  World  Conference,  I shall  be  able  to  enlist  the  co- 
operation of  theologians  for  volumes  I and  II.  For  volume  III 
most  astonishing  progress  has  been  made.  An  indirect  result  of 
our  work  is  seen  in  a number  of  published  books,  showing  how 
thought  on  the  subject  of  the  Church  has  been  stimulated.  The 
direct  result  is  the  reception  of  statements  from  English  Metho- 
dists and  American  Congregationalists,  the  eleven  statements  in 
the  American  Committee’s  Report,  statements  concerning  the 
Church  of  England  and  the  Society  of  Friends  in  Great  Britain, 
and  a Lutheran  statement  from  the  Church  of  Sweden  which 
we  hope  will  be  the  basis  of  a joint  Scandinavian  contribution. 
Work  is  in  progress  on  behalf  of  Eastern  Orthodoxy  ; a pro- 
jected German  Lutheran  statement  is  being  arranged  through 
Bishop  Dibelius  and  his  study  group  ; a Presbyterian  statement 
by  Dr.  G.  D.  Henderson  is  being  circulated  among  continental 
Reformed  Churches  for  comment.  A further  Baptist  statement 
is  expected  and  also  one  from  the  Congregational  Union  in 
Great  Britain.  Our  hope  is  that  by  this  time  next  year  the 
Commission  may  meet  with  at  least  a first  draft  of  statements 
descriptive  of  all  the  great  traditions. 

DR.  MACDONALD  asked  whether  anything  could  be  said 
about  volume  IY,  DR.  BAER  whether  the  end  of  the  work  would 
be  to  indicate  what  could  be  done  towards  reconciling  diffe- 
rences, DR.  BAILLIE  whether  all  the  volumes  would  be  pu- 
blished together,  DR.  FLOYD  TOMKINS  whether  the  list  of 
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contributors  was  settled.  To  these,  DR.  FLEW  replied  that  it 
was  impossible  as  yet  to  say  what  volume  IV  would  contain 
or  what  the  order  of  publication  would  be.  Quite  possibly 
volume  III  might  be  published  before  volumes  I and  II.  They 
had  agreed  on  the  list  of  papers  required,  but  writers  were 
still  being  invited  and  their  names  could  not  yet  be  given. 

DR.  FLOROYSKY  raised  the  question  of  the  relation  of  the 
work  of  this  Commission  to  that  of  the  World  Council  Study 
Department  which  was  preparing  a book  on  the  Church  for 
Amsterdam,  1948.  He  also  emphasised  the  necessity  of  getting 
definite  confessional  statements  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Church, 
of  having  them  compared,  points  of  agreement  codified  and 
irreconcilable  differences  tabulated,  before  any  attempt  at 
synthesis  could  be  made.  Such  comparisons  yielded  some  cu- 
rious results,  e.g.  that  the  Orthodox  and  the  Society  of  Friends 
found  themselves  closer  together  than  the  Orthodox  and  the 
Swiss  Reformed.  When  the  World  Council  Study  Department 
had  to  secure  doctrinal  statements,  the  attempt  was  made  to 
get  two  or  three  persons  to  represent  different  traditions.  He 
had  tried  to  speak  for  Orthodoxy  and  was  gratified  to  find 
the  welcome  that  his  statement  received  from  unexpected 
quarters.  DR.  FLEW  pointed  out  that  it  was  impossible  for 
his  Commission  to  provide  statements  within  the  time  limit 
required  by  the  World  Council  Study  Department.  He  had 
read  all  that  Department’s  products  on  this  subject  and  rea- 
lised that  they  were  very  valuable  preliminary  studies  which 
would  be  of  great  use  in  the  Commission’s  work.  He  was 
especially  glad  to  gather  from  Dr.  Florovsky  that  their  work 
might  help  towards  volume  IV. 

PROFESSOR  CLAVIER  supported  Dr.  Florovsky  in  empha- 
sising the  importance  of  co-ordinating  our  studies  with  those 
of  the  World  Council  Study  Department.  He  suggested  the 
insertion  between  volumes  III  and  IY  of  a careful  comparison 
of  the  contents  of  volume  III.  REV.  D.T.  NILES  thought  that 
the  historical  studies  in  volume  II  might  be  helped  by  a study 
of  how  Western  traditions  appeared  when  planted  in  Younger 
Churches.  These  traditions  had  grown  up  in  a common  cul- 
ture which  the  East  did  not  share ; these  cultural  influences 
were  ignored  in  the  West  because  unnoticed  by  those  who  lived 
within  them.  He  also  thought  that  volume  III  might  usefully 
have  statements  from  Churches  which  originated  in  unions. 
DR.  FLEW  replied  that  the  suggested  insertion  between  vo- 
lumes III  and  IV  was  planned  for.  He  assured  Mr.  Niles  that 
his  point  had  been  given  sympathetic  consideration  by  the 
Commission  which  was  considering  whether  contributions  from 
the  Younger  Churches  should  be  in  volume  II,  volume  III. 
or  both. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee,  DR.  HAGAN  expressed  from 
the  Chair  its  thanks  to  Dr.  Flew  for  his  Report. 
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(ii)  CALVIN’S  DOCTRINE  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

By  Dr.  G.D.  Henderson  of  the  Church  of  Scotland. 

In  this  paper,  I seek  to  treat  briefly  some  of  the  features 
of  Calvin’s  Doctrine  of  the  Church  that  call  for  attention  in 
view  of  our  ecumenical  reservations  and  hopes. 

Calvin  was  anxious  to  avoid  two  attitudes,  that  of  Rome 
and  that  of  the  Anabaptists,  both  of  which  appeared  to  him 
mistakenly  to  separate  the  Holy  Spirit  from  the  Word.  He 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  interested  in  the  distinction  we 
now  incline  to  make  between  the  Bible,  and  the  Word  of  God 
in  the  Bible.  For  him  the  Scriptures  were  the  Word  of  God, 
to  be  treated  as  having  come  from  heaven,  “as  directly  as  if 
God  had  been  heard  giving  utterance  to  them”  (Inst.  I.  7,  1). 
Here  we  have  some  foundation  for  Chillingworth’s  statement 
of  the  Protestant  position  and  for  Hooker’s  attack  upon  the 
Puritans,  the  basis  of  a verbal  inspiration  doctrine  which  long 
prevailed  in  Reformed  Churches  and  survives  among  funda- 
mentalists. Calvin  constantly  sought  scripture  warrant  for 
doctrine  and  practice  ; but  neither  he  nor  the  Westminster  Con- 
fession held  that  nothing  must  be  believed  or  done  unless 
explicitly  ordained  in  holy  writ.  And  although  he  thought 
that  Scripture  bore  on  its  face  clear  evidence  of  its  truth,  he 
was  an  upholder  of  reason,  anxious  about  education,  and  very 
rude  regarding  untrained  efforts  to  expound  the  Bible.  Strong 
emphasis  was  also  laid  upon  the  Holy  Spirit  as  an  interpreter. 
“Then  only  does  Scripture  suffice  to  give  a saving  knowledge 
of  God  when  its  certainty  is  founded  upon  the  inward  per- 
suasion of  the  Holy  Spirit”  (Inst.  I.  8,  13).  “Our  conviction 
of  the  truth  of  Scripture  must  be  derived  from  a higher  source 
than  human  conjectures,  judgments  or  reasons,  namely  the 
secret  testimony  of  the  Spirit”  (Inst.  I.  7,  4).  This  leads  him 
unconsciously  to  a position  very  like  that  of  our  time,  for  in 
speaking  of  Adam  and  Noah  he  says:  “The  tree  was  previously 
a tree  and  the  bow  a bow,  but  when  they  were  inscribed  with  the 
Word  of  God,  a new  form  was  given  to  them  ; they  began  to  be 
what  they  previously  were  not”  (Inst.  IV.  14,  18),  which  seems  to 
indicate  that  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  a sense  which  we  might  call 
sacramental,  changes  the  letter  of  the  Bible,  so  that  for  our 
faith  there  is  available  the  Word. 

Calvin  was  aware  that  ho  one  is  really  a person  apart  from 
a community,  or  can  be  himself  save  in  relation  to,  and  through 
reaction  to  others.  Possibly  in  this  we  may  trace  some  in- 
fluence of  Bucer,  certainly  a difference  from  Luther,  whose 
doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  was,  in  spite  of  what  Holl 
says,  peculiarly  individualist.  Calvin  is  Cyprianic  in  his  doc- 
trine of  the  Church.  “To  those  to  whom  God  is  a father,  the 
Church  must  also  be  a Mother”  (Inst.  IY.  1,  1);  “there  is  no 
other  means  of  entering  into  life  unless  she  conceive  us  in  the 


womb  and  give  us  birth,  unless  she  nourish  us  at  her  breasts” 
(Inst.  IV.  1,  4);  “apart  from  the  body  of  Christ  and  the  com- 
pany of  the  faithful  no  reconciliation  with  God  can  be  hoped 
for”  (Cor.  Ref.  36,  578);  “the  paternal  favour  of  God  and  the 
special  evidence  of  spiritual  life  are  confined  to  his  peculiar 
people,  and  hence  the  abandonment  of  the  Church  is  always 
fatal”  (Inst.  IV.  1,  4). 

The  whole  has  thus  a certain  priority  : Christians  are  essen- 
tially members  of  the  body  of  Christ.  “It  is  only  through  the 
instrumentality  of  the  Church  that  we  are  born  of  God 
and  brought  up”  (C.R.  50,  239  (Gal.),  Calvin  was  scornful 
of  those  who  thought  it  enough  to  pray  and  read  the  Bible 
at  home,  and  spoke  strongly  of  the  privilege  of  belonging  to 
the  Church  where  one  participated  in  the  means  provided 
by  God  for  coming  to  Him.  The  question  is  not  as  to  whether 
God  could  guide  us  otherwise,  but  how  God  has  willed  to 
guide  us. 

Calvin  is  emphatic  that  without  the  Church  there  is  no 
salvation.  His  attitude  he  believed  to  be  based  on  scripture  ; 
but  we  must  note  that  he  was  not  without  respect  for  Tra- 
dition. In  more  than  one  passage  he  lays  stress  upon  the 
statement  in  I Tim.  iii.  5 that  the  Church  is  “the  pillar  and 
ground  of  the  Truth”,  and  he  approves  Tradition  when  used 
to  support  sound  doctrine.  A favourite  text  for  the  people 
was  Isaiah  ii.  3,  and  for  ministers,  Hab.  ii.  1,  both  of  which 
he  takes  to  exalt  the  Church  as  the  means  whereby  God’s 
word  is  transmitted.  What  he  rejects  is  mere  human  opinion: 
he  reminds  us  how  far  astray  thought  had  wandered  even 
by  Origen’s  day  and  how  much  had  since  been  put  forward 
that  was  tradition  unrelated  to  the  Word,  and  he  denounces 
the  view  of  the  authority  of  the  Church  here  involved.  “A 
most  pernicious  error  has  very  generally  prevailed  that  Scrip- 
ture is  of  importance  only  in  so  far  as  conceded  to  it  by  the 
suffrage  of  the  Church”  (Inst.  1.7.1.)  ; “nothing  can  be  more 
absurd  than  the  fiction  that  the  power  of  judging  scripture 
is  in  the  Church”  (Inst.  1.7.2.) . From  Eph.  ii.  20  he  infers  that 
the  doctrine  of  the  Apostles  and  prophets  is  the  foundation 
of  the  Church  and  must  have  had  its  certainty  before  the 
Church  came  into  existence  to  proclaim  it.  God  has  not  given 
the  Spirit  so  that  the  Church  is  in  a position  to  devise  articles 
of  faith,  but  He  has  revealed  himself  in  the  Word  and  the 
Church’s  business  is  to  make  that  known.  The  Roman  atti- 
tude to  tradition  had  permitted  the  introduction  of  corruption 
and  superstition  to  such  an  extent  that,  while  the  validity  of 
Roman  baptism  might  be  acknowledged  and  the  presence  of 
churches  within  Romanism  or  “vestiges  of  a church”  (Inst.  IV, 
2.11.  and  12)  might  be  conceded,  Rome  could  be  declared  to 
be  under  the  guidance  of  Anti-Christ,  and  lacking  in  the 
“ marks  ” of  the  true  Church.  It  must,  in  passing,  be  noted 
that  Calvin  himself  in  his  interpretation  of  Scripture,  as  in 
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everything  else,  was  personally  more  under  the  influence  of 
Church  tradition  than  he  was  aware,  and  was  likewise  influ- 
enced by  the  new  tradition  that  was  growing  up  in  the  Refor- 
mation movement. 

Calvin  was  as  far  from  accepting  in  its  entirety  the  Ana- 
baptist view  as  he  was  from  being  satisfied  with  that  of  Rome. 
The  Anabaptist  seemed  to  overstress  the  important  Refor- 
mation emphasis  on  the  individual  and  on  the  religion  of  the 
spirit,  on  personal  experience  as  against  official  dogma,  on 
liberty  as  against  authority.  Individualism  does  not  constitute 
the  protestant  system,  though  it  is  an  important  point  within 
it.  Calvin  fully  realised  that  uncontrolled  private  judgment 
meant  subjectivism,  eccentricity,  anarchy,  all  the  dangers  in- 
deed of  Munster.  Like  Luther  and  Zwingli  he  was  impatient 
with  Anabaptists  : their  logic  put  the  whole  Reformation  mo- 
vement on  the  defensive,  and  accordingly  they  were  to  Calvin 
a “nefarious  herd”  proclaiming  “pestilential  doctrine”  (C.  R. 
5.173  [Psych.)).  The  “inner  light”  of  the  Quaker,  the  “gui- 
dance” of  the  Oxford  Group,  the  contempt  of  the  mystic  for 
aids  and  means,  he  would  have  condemned.  Interpretation 
must  be  safeguarded  by  the  relation  of  the  individual  to  a 
religious  community,  educated,  and  organised,  under  the  lea- 
ding of  the  Spirit.  On  the  other  hand,  Calvin  knew  as  well 
as  any  that  it  is  the  individual  whose  faith  is  saving  and 
whose  sins  are  forgiven.  It  was  for  him  one  of  the  great 
rediscoveries  of  the  Reformation  that  the  individual  Christian 
might  be  in  direct  communion  with  God.  And  Calvin  states 
plainly  that  the  grace  of  God  is  not  exclusively  attached  to, 
nor  the  Holy  Spirit  confined  to,  sacraments  or  other  external 
features  of  organised  Christianity,  but  definitely  may  act 
directly  apart  from  such  channels. 

Notice  should  be  taken  of  Calvin’s  concern  for  the  Unity 
of  the  Church.  Schism  he  whole-heartedly  condemns  as  a 
tearing  out  of  entrails.  He  is  opposed  to  divisive  tendencies 
such  as  have  been  only  too  characteristic  of  Presbyterianism, 
and  is  prepared  (within  limits)  to  be  in  the  same  Church  with 
persons  of  widely  different  opinions,  practices  and  characters. 
In  this  respect  his  charity,  broadmindedness  and  moderation 
are  quite  remarkable  in  one  who  gives  generally  an  impression 
of  intolerance.  It  is  true  that  he  desires  a holy  Church,  insis- 
ting upon  discipline  and  the  exclusion  of  the  wicked  and 
unworthy  ; but  at  the  same  time  he  insists  that  it  is  ourselves 
and  not  others  whom  we  are  to  examine  when  we  approach 
the  Lord’s  Table,  and  he  would  go  surprisingly  far  with  a 
view  to  unity.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  he  subscribed 
the  Augsburg  Confession.  A letter  to  Farel  in  1538  shows 
indeed  a wonderfully  ecumenical  principle,  and,  writing  to 
Cranmer  many  years  later,  he  expressed  his  desire  “at  whate- 
ver cost  of  toil  and  trouble”  (C.  R.  14,  314)  to  assist  a movement 
that  might  bring  the  Churches  together.  Dr.  Henri  Clavier 
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has  called  special  attention  to  Calvin’s  interest  in  unity  and 
ecumenicity. 

Calvin  himself  had  to  answer  Sadoleto’s  accusation  that  he 
had  deserted  the  Church,  and  it  is  of  course  true  that  the 
prophetic  type  of  man  is  inevitably  a rebel  against  the  spiri- 
tual milieu,  supporting  liberty  against  authority.  The  matter 
had  worried  Calvin,  for  he  tells  us  of  his  anxiety  lest  the 
teaching  of  the  Reformers  should  have  some  such  implications, 
and  he  was  averse  for  a time  from  the  new  doctrines  because 
of  his  “reverence  for  the  Church”  (C.  R.  5,  412),  and  only  yiel- 
ded when  he  perceived  that  “this  fear  of  derogating  from  the 
majesty  of  the  Church  was  groundless”  (Inst.  IV,  1,  10). 
“Revolt  from  the  Church”,  he  believed  to  be  “denial  of  God 
and  Christ”.  He  keeps  on  protesting  with  what  zeal  he 
burned  for  the  unity  of  the  Church,  regarding  it  as  “the  most 
serious  charge  of  all  ” (C.  R.  5,  415)  that  the  Reformers  were 
attempting  to  dismember  Christ’s  body.  His  view  is  that 
Rome  has  departed  so  far  from  the  Word  under  the  supposed 
leading  of  the  Spirit  that  “it  is  needful  for  us  to  be  separated 
from  that  impious  conspiracy  unless  we  wish  to  be  separated 
from  God  himself”  (C.  R.  40,  74  [Exek]).  He  denied  that  the 
Reformers  had  broken  with  the  Church. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  only  possible  test  here  is  indi- 
vidual and  subjective,  and  Calvin  has  to  declare,  that  “it  is 
God  alone  who  enlightens  our  minds  to  perceive  his  truth, 
who  by  his  Spirit  seals  it  on  our  hearts,  and  by  his  sure  attes- 
tation to  it  confirms  our  conscience”  (C.  R.  5,  405-6  [Sad.]), 
adding  that  “the  faithful  soul  is  never  so  destitute  as  not  to 
have  a straight  course  to  salvation”,  that  pious  people  some- 
times remain  blind,  and  that  sometimes  they  have  simply  to 
suspend  judgment,  concluding  that  “so  long  as  they  insist  on 
the  word  of  the  Lord  they  are  never  so  caught  as  to  be  led 
away  to  destruction”.  Surely  this  is  very  much  the  “religion 
of  the  Spirit”  which  he  condemns  in  the  Anabaptist. 

If  then  we  take  Calvin  as  a whole,  noting  assumptions  and 
implications  and  somewhat  contradictory  emphases,  we  can 
say  that  with  him  the  final  test  is,  not  the  letter  of  Scripture, 
but  the  Word  of  God,  and  that  he  allows  on  the  one  hand  for 
the  influence  of  the  Spirit-guided  community  and  the  authority 
of  the  Church,  and  on  the  other  for  the  independence  of  the 
Spirit-guided  individual,  thus  admitting  the  value,  while  indi- 
cating the  dangers,  of  both  Catholic  and  Anabaptist  extremes. 

Calvin’s  theology  is  based  upon  the  scriptural  doctrine  of 
the  Sovereignty  of  God  and  the  equally  scriptural  doctrine 
of  election  and  predestination  which  is  a logical  deduction 
from  it.  For  him  the  elect  are  the  Church.  All  the  elect  of 
God  are  joined  together  in  Christ,  compacted  into  the  one 
mystical  body  of  Christ.  The  Church  he  defines  as  “the 
society  of  all  the  saints,  a society  which,  spread  over  the 
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whole  world,  and  existing  in  all  ages,  yet  bound  together  by 
the  one  doctrine,  and  the  one  spirit  of  Christ,  cultivates  and 
observes  unity  of  faith  and  brotherly  concord”  (C.  R.  5,  394 
[Sad.]).  In  the  Geneva  Catechism  the  Church  is  stated  to  be 
“the  body  and  society  of  believers  whom  God  hath  predes- 
tined to  eternal  life”.  This  is  the  Church  invisible,  whose 
membership  is  known  only  to  God. 

The  distinction  of  visible  and  invisible  dates  back  to  Augus- 
tine, but  appears  in  a modified  form  in  the  Reformers,  and 
is  not  given  precisely  the  same  significance  by  Luther,  Zwingli 
and  Calvin.  The  wording,  while  not  scriptural,  has  Bible 
warrant,  and  Calvin  derives  it  from  the  two  ways  in  which 
he  found  the  Church  described  by  the  sacred  writers,  who 
speak  sometimes  of  the  Church  “ as  it  really  is  before  God, 
the  Church  into  which  none  are  admitted,  but  those  who  by 
the  gift  of  adoption  are  sons  of  God  and  by  the  sanctification 
of  the  Spirit  true  members  of  Christ”  (Inst.  IV.  i,  7),  but  who 
also  at  times  designate  by  the  name  of  Church  “the  whole 
body  of  mankind  scattered  throughout  the  world  who  profess 
to  worship  one  God  and  Christ,  who  by  baptism  are  initiated 
into  the  faith,  by  partaking  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  profess  unity 
in  true  doctrine  and  charity,  agree  in  holding  the  Word  of 
the  Lord  and  observe  the  ministry  which  Christ  has  appointed 
for  the  preaching  of  it”.  The  epithet  Catholic  or  Universal 
Calvin  understands  to  mean  that  as  all  believers  have  one 
head,  so  they  must  be  all  united  into  one  body,  that  the 
Church  diffused  over  the  whole  world  may  be  one.  The 
visible  Church  he  does  not  identify  with  any  organised  body, 
certainly  not  with  the  Roman  Church  with  its  essential  hier- 
archy and  material  characteristics,  but  with  the  unity  under- 
lying all  groups  where  the  word  of  God  is  sincerely  preached 
and  heard,  the  sacraments  properly  administered,  and  disci- 
pline rightly  maintained.  It  consists  of  persons  in  all  nations, 
single  congregations,  and  single  individuals.  It  is  one  in  spite 
of  separations  and  is  recognisable  through  certain  activities, 
though  at  some  periods  there  may  be  no  material  evidence  of 
its  presence.  The  Church  invisible  is  not  an  idea  but  consists 
of  real  persons,  and  is  in  part  identical  with  the  visible 
Church.  The  distinction  is  subtle,  though  it  served  a purpose 
in  meeting  the  claims  both  of  Rome  and  of  the  Anabaptists. 
Actually  there  is  only  one  Church,  but  in  so  far  as  the 
members  of  this  Church  are  on  earth  and  organised  under 
human  limitations,  with  material  and  spiritual  interpenetra- 
ting, they  have  associated  with  them  some  who  are  not  of 
the  elect,  though  it  is  not  for  us  to  judge  who  these  may  be. 

This  brings  us  to  the  important  question  as  to  whether 
with  Calvin  the  visible  Church  is  “Anstalt”  or  “Gemeinde”, 
multitudinous  or  gathered,  whether  it  belongs  to  Troeltsch’s 
Churches  or  to  his  sects.  Lang  is  perhaps  right  when  he 
says  : “Fur  Calvin  sind  die  beide  Begriffe,  Anstalt  und  Ge- 
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meinschaft,  keine  ausschliesslichen  Gegensatze  ”.  Bauke  points 
out  that  Ritschl  had  observed  this  complexity.  Calvin’s  in- 
fluence has  in  fact  given  rise  to  both  churches  and  sects. 

Calvin  often  states,  on  the  lines  of  the  parables  of  the 
drag-net  and  the  wheat  and  tares,  that  the  visible  Church 
will  include  “a  very  large  mixture  of  hypocrites”  (Inst.  IV. 
1,  7).  This  is  the  view  which  Doumergue  believed  to  be 
essential  Calvin,  and  it  is  the  view  which  prevails  in  most 
(though  not  all)  Presbyterian  (Reformed)  Churches.  The 
opposite  view  he  frequently  attributes  to  the  Anabaptists, 
who  desire  a holy  church,  a body  of  saints  according  to  some 
group  standard,  rather  than  a community  that  is  being  dealt 
with  under  the  Word  in  order  to  ultimate  salvation  or  dam- 
nation. The  former  view  keeps  Calvin  in  line  with  th£ 
Church  which  rejected  Montanism  and  Donatism.  The  latter 
would  ally  him  with  the  Church  of  the  Catacombs,  and  it 
found  support  amongst  Puritans,  especially  towards  the  Inde- 
pendent left  wing.  There  is  always  a danger  that  righteous- 
ness may  develop  the  plumes  of  self-righteousness,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Pharisees,  and  this  tendency  does  show  itself  in 
Puritanism.  The  Calvinist  who  had  full  assurance  of  his 
election,  and  who  saw  the  mass  of  people  about  him  living 
ungodly  lives  and  holding  what  seemed  to  him  unscriptural 
and  therefore  untrue  doctrines  felt  the  duty  of  drawing  apart 
from  an  evil  and  mistaken  world,  and  so  groups  of  God’s 
chosen  separated  themselves.  Thus  it  happened  in  the  En- 
gland of  Cromwell,  in  New  England,  and  amongst  Scottish 
Seceders.  “Come  out  from  among  them  and  be  ye  separate”. 
“Let  us  go  forth  therefore  unto  him  without  the  camp,  bearing 
his  reproach”. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  main  body  of 
Calvinists  followed  their  leader  in  his  practical  Geneva  iden- 
tification of  Church  and  community,  the  whole  people  being 
children  of  God,  with  a duty  of  obedience  to  his  law  and  a 
right  to  the  gospel  message.  This  brings  us  to  the  matter  of 
Church  and  State,  two  God-appointed  institutions  which  like 
our  two  eyes  can  only  by  co-operation  achieve  their  one 
purpose,  institutions  together  responsible  for  producing  and 
maintaining  a Kingdom  of  God  on  earth.  The  magistrate  is 
God’s  vice-gerent  to  give  protection,  justice,  benevolence,  to 
uphold  peace,  morality,  humanity  and  a public  form  of  wors- 
hip. Thus  at  Geneva  a Confession  of  Faith  was  imposed  on 
all  citizens,  and  a certain  standard  of  outward  conduct  magis- 
terially required.  Both  civil  recognition  of  religion  and 
spiritual  liberty  were  involved.  There  was  at  Geneva  on  the 
one  hand  a theocratic  tendency  reminiscent  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  at  the  same  time  a certain  amount  of  Zwinglian 
Erastianism,  and  both  of  these  have  followed  Calvinism  else- 
where : and  Calvin’s  teaching  implies  a balance  of  function 
between  Church  and  State  which  has  given  rise  to  constant 
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troubles  as  to  boundaries,  and  which  affords  no  further  gui- 
dance than  the  general  principle  as  to  the  things  of  Caesar 
and  the  things  of  God.  The  direction  of  his  design  was 
naturally  that  of  spiritual  liberty,  public  weal  and  private 
conscience,  or  in  other  words  to  consider  what  constitutes  true 
spiritual  freedom. 

We  come  thus  to  Church  government.  In  general  Calvin 
takes  a Catholic  view  of  the  Ministry,  which  he  declares 
Christ  has  so  ordered  in  his  Church  “that  if  it  is  removed 
the  whole  edifice  must  fall”  (Inst.  IY.  1.  11).  To  this  extent 
the  ministry  is  of  the  essence  of  the  Church.  He  quotes 
Eph.  iv.  : “He  gave  some  apostles”,  etc.  The  ministry  is  “a 
principal  bond  by  which  believers  are  kept  together  in  one 
body”  (Inst.  IV.  3,  2).  By  his  ministers  Christ  “dispenses 
and  distributes  his  gifts  to  the  Church”.  To  abolish  the 
ministry  would  be  to  ruin  the  Church  “for  neither  are  the 
light  and  heat  of  the  sun,  nor  meat  and  drink,  so  necessary 
to  sustain  and  cherish  the  present  life,  as  is  the  apostolical 
and  pastoral  office  to  preserve  a Church  in  the  earth”  (Inst. 
IV.  3,  2).  He  thus  assigns  to  the  ministry  a mediatorial  func- 
tion, not  as  a sacrificing  priesthood,  but  as  a necessary 
instrument  of  the  Word,  and  makes  the  Church  depend  on  the 
ministry  rather  than  the  ministry  on  the  Church. 

His  teaching,  however,  does  offer  ground  for  the  other 
view,  and  many  of  his  followers  have  preferred  it,  regarding 
ministers  as  servants  or  instruments  or  representatives  of  the 
Church  of  which  all  the  members  are  priests.  Calvin  did 
not  like  Luther  speak  directly  of  the  priesthood  of  all  belie- 
vers, but  he  did  lay  some  stress  upon  verses  in  Isaiah  and  in 
I Peter  upon  which  this  doctrine  is'  based.  He  is,  however, 
emphatic  that  nevertheless  “the  Church  cannot  do  without  an 
ordinary  ministry”  (C.  R.  48,  332  [Acts]),  insisting  that  special 
Levites  are  a divine  ordinance,  and  being  indignant  with  lay- 
preachers,  and  those  who  try  to  do  without  ministers,  as 
people  who  want  to  fly  without  wings,  or  would  turn  the 
temple  of  God  into  a pigs’  sty.  For  the  Word  and  Sacraments 
ministers  must  be  set  apart.  Calvin  holds  a specially  exalted 
view  of  the  duty  of  preaching,  the  sermon  being  the  very 
Word  of  God  and  to  be  received  as  such. 

On  biblical  grounds  Calvin  identified  pastors,  presbyters 
and  bishops.  He  appears  to  have  had  no  objection  to  Bishops 
if  these  were  merely  presbyters  specially  entrusted  with  the 
work  of  superintendence.  Pannier  brings  together  all  that 
can  be  said  on  this  point,  and  no  doubt  as  in  France  and 
Scotland  later  it  was  political  associations  that  created  such 
an  antipathy  to  bishops,  and  gave  the  teaching  of  Jerome 
perhaps  more  influence  than  it  might  otherwise  have  had. 
Very  definitely,  however,  Calvin  rejects  the  Roman  doctrine 
of  Apostolic  Succession,  saying  that  “the  pretence  of  succession 
is  vain  if  posterity  do  not  retain  the  truth  of  Christ  which 
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was  handed  down  to  them  by  their  fathers,  safe  and  uncor- 
rupted,  and  continue  in  it”  (Inst.  IY.  2,  2).  “Nothing”,  he 
says,  “is  more  absurd  than  to  disregard  doctrine  and  place 
succession  in  persons”  (Inst.  IY.  2,  3).  Speaking  of  Roman 
bishops  he  declares  : “It  is  certain  that  what  they  have  is 
neither  from  Christ,  nor  his  Apostles,  nor  the  Fathers,  nor 
the  Early  Church”  (Inst.  IY.  5,  14). 

Ordination  he  discusses  on  a biblical  basis,  not  as  a 
substitute  for  a divine  call,  but  as  a matter  of  “ecclesiastical 
discipline”  (Inst.  IV.  14,  20)  involving  institutional  recognition 
of  a call.  He  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  he  has  no  objection 
to  it  being  called  a sacrament  so  long  as  that  word  is  not 
being  used  in  exactly  the  sense  in  which  it  is  applied  to  the 
Lord’s  Supper.  Calvin  himself  is  not  known  to  have  been 
ordained.  In  his  revolt  from  superstitious  practices  he  hesi- 
tated about  the  laying  on  of  hands,  and  the  ceremony  is  not 
included  in  the  Ordinances  of  1541  ; but  he  recognised  that 
the  practice  “was  uniformly  observed  by  the  Apostles”  (Inst. 
IV.  3,  16),  and  that  its  observance  must  therefore  be  regarded 
by  us  “in  the  light  of  a precept”,  and  he  commends  it  as 
impressing  both  people  and  ordinand  with  the  dignity  of  the 
office. 

In  order  to  meet  the  pressing  need  for  discipline  and  to 
avoid  abuses  associated  with  previous  clerical  control  of  such 
matters,  Calvin  instituted  elders,  or  seniors,  founding  on 
Romans  xii.  8,  I Tim.  v.  17  and  Old  Testament  practice. 
Anrich  and  Courvoisier  have  shown  his  debt  to  Bucer  for  this 
important  line  of  development,  which  brought  the  laity  into 
active  participation  in  spiritual  supervision  of  the  religious 
community.  Anti-clerical  feeling  was  a feature  of  the  times 
and  he  was  well-advised  thus  to  find  outlet  for  lay  zeal,  and 
to  choose  “from  the  people”  (Inst.  IV.  3,  8)  pious  and  sensible 
men  to  rule.  Probably  as  exercising  a spiritual  ministry 
elders  were  regarded  by  Calvin  as  “clergy”.  Elders  are 
ordained,  ordination  being  defined  as  “the  solemn  setting 
apart  of  a person  to  some  public  church  office”.  But  in 
practice  at  Geneva  elders  were  very  much  laymen,  and  that 
attitude  has  prevailed.  Three  views  are  to  be  found  in 

Reformed  Churches,  for  example  in  Scotland.  First,  both 

ministers  and  elders  are  regarded  as  in  a class  apart  from 

the  laity  ; second,  ministers  are  in  some  sense  so  separated 
off,  but  elders  are  treated  as  laymen  ; third,  both  ministers 
and  elders  are  held  to  be  alike  laymen  entrusted  with  speci- 
fic ecclesiastical  functions.  Ministers  are  ordained  only  by 
ministers,  and  elders  do  not  take  part  in  the  laying  on  of 
hands  ; such  was  Calvin’s  ruling. 

Time  prevents  mention  of  other  features  of  Calvin’s  doc- 
trine. I only  hope  that  the  brevity  of  treatment,  while  exclu- 
ding the  possibility  of  explanation  and  qualification  and 

completeness,  may  not  have  caused  misunderstanding  and 
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confusion  ; and  that  you  have  at  least  been  reminded  that, 
though  Calvin  showed  himself  highly  critical  of  right  and  left 
alike,  he  was  not  without  some  appreciation  of  both. 

Mr.  LE  QUESNE  asked  for  the  precise  statement  of  Calvin’s 
doctrine  about  baptism  as  regards  Church  membership  and 
individual  salvation.  Dr.  HENDERSON  replied  that  Calvin 
did  not  hold  that  sacraments  are  necessary  for  salvation.  He 
taught  that  by  baptism  one  is  admitted  to  membership  of  the 
visible  Church,  that  the  Church  and  sacraments  are  given  by 
God  so  that  we  ought  to  make  use  of  them,  but  God  is  not 
bound  by  the  rules  that  He  has  made  for  us  to  keep. 

Dr.  BAER  asked  what  exactly  Calvin  thought  about  predes- 
tination. Was  his  view  as  narrow  as  it  was  afterwards  made 
out  to  be  P Dr.  HENDERSON  replied  that  personally  he 
thought  the  word  “vocation”  represented  the  meaning  better 
than  “ predestination  ”. 

PROFESSOR  DE  SAUSSURE  protested  against  calling 
Calvin  individualistic  and  subjectivist.  Original  Calvinism 
was  wholly  objective.  The  three  tendencies  of  eighteenth  cen- 
tury Protestantism  (rationalism,  moralism,  romanticism)  began 
through  regarding  the  testimonium  Sancti  Spiritus  internum  as 
the  human  spirit.  Nothing  could  be  more  objective  than  the 
Holy  Spirit,  i.  e.  God  Himself.  How  could  we  distinguish  bet- 
ween the  human  spirit  and  the  Spirit  of  God  ? Calvin  believed 
it  could  be  done  through  the  Bible  as  the  organ  of  the  Spirit  ; 
true  Calvinism  consisted  in  never  separating  the  letter  and  the 
spirit  of  Scripture  — la  theologie  des  contrepoids.  Reformed 
Protestantism  was  entirely  objective,  only  neo-Protestantism  was 
subjective  because  it  sprang  from  humanism.  Calvin  opposed 
both  the  Roman  confusion  of  the  Spirit  with  the  Church  and 
the  Anabaptist  confusion  of  the  Spirit  with  the  individual. 

In  respect  of  intercommunion,  Calvin  was  very  tolerant  of 
all  things  not  concerned  with  the  essentials  of  faith  ; he  gave 
permission  to  participate  in  the  communion  service  of  Luther- 
ans if  there  were  no  organised  Calvinist  Church  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. 

Dr.  ZERNOV  wanted  to  ask  a question  which  had  long 
perplexed  him.  What  was  really  the  position  of  the  Church 
in  Calvinist  and  Lutheran  theology  ? His  impression  was  that 
there  was  no  real  place  for  it.  At  the  centre  of  their  thought 
was  the  thief  on  the  cross  who  was  saved  by  pure  faith  without 
any  Church,  sacraments,  etc.  But,  as  a practical  matter  of 
living,  the  Church  had  to  be  incorporated.  One  could  preach 
Protestantism,  but  one  could  only  live  Catholicism  ; they  struck 
him  as  being  more  catholic  in  practice  than  in  theory.  Were 
they  really  being  true  to  their  tradition  when  they  baptised  and 
communicated  their  members  ? Catholics  and  Orthodox,  on 
the  other  hand,  had  to  remember  that  it  was  possible  for  men 
to  be  saved  like  the  thief  on  the  cross,  otherwise  than  through 
the  Church. 
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COMMISSIONER  CUNNINGHAM  asked  whether  the  substi- 
tution of  the  word  “vocation”  for  “predestination”  did  not 
leave  out  of  account  the  solemn  truths  of  punishment  and 
condemnation  conveyed  by  the  latter  word. 

PASTOR  NIESEL  referred  to  the  fact  that  during  the  last 
twenty  years  there  had  been  a great  deal  of  research  into 
Calvin's  teaching  on  the  continent.  It  had  been  shown  that  the 
structure  of  the  Church  was  essential  to  the  whole  idea  of 
the  Christian  community,  that  this  was  a central  doctrine  in 
Calvin  where  Dr.  Henderson  had  thought  him  individualistic. 
There  would  be  needed  a good  deal  of  discussion  between 
continental  scholars  and  those  who  held  with  Dr.  Henderson. 
We  are  called  to  be  members  of  Christ’s  Body  and  that  is  inse- 
parable from  being  Christian.  Church  officers  have  been  given 
to  us  by  Christ,  in  that  sense  they  are  charismatic  and  must 
be  honoured  and  obeyed  as  those  through  whom  Christ  speaks 
to  us.  Predestination  in  Calvin  is  to  be  distinguished  from  it 
in  Beza  and  must  be  understood  strictly  in  its  context. 

Dr.  FLOROYSKY  had  been  re-reading  the  Institutes  and  had 
been  feeling  that  Calvin’s  chief  emphasis  was  on  the  sovereign 
act  of  God  who,  by  pre-temporal  eternal  decree,  had  constituted 
the  Church  to  which  only  His  elect  belonged.  This  made  un- 
necessary any  human  effort  to  build  up  the  Church.  All  the 
history  of  the  Church  was  simply  the  revelation  of  God’s 
predestinated  plan,  the  existing  Church  revealing  itself  in  the 
complexities  of  worldly  situations.  So  there  could  be  no  jugti- 
tication  by  faith,  justification  was  by  God’s  election  and  election 
was  not  the  same  as  vocation,  because  the  elect  could  not 
decline,  whereas  vocation  implied  an  element  of  liberum  arbi- 
trium,  of  creative  action  by  man  for  which  there  was  no 
room  in  Calvin’s  doctrine  of  election.  At  this  point  was  the 
real  difference  between  the  Calvinist  and  Orthodox  traditions. 

PROFESSOR  CLAVIER  referred  to  the  studies  of  * Lutheran 
and  Calvinist  teaching  made  by  Dr.  Zoellner’s  Commission 
before  the  Edinburgh  Conference.  Professor  de  Saussure  had 
rightly  referred  to  the  essential  contrepoids  in  Calvinism.  Dean 
Doumergue  insisted  much  on  this  doctrine  of  the  equilibrium 
and  they  could  be  grateful  to  Dr.  Henderson  for  having  shown 
that  the  balanced  logic  in  Calvin  was  not  as  rigid  as  was 
sometimes  thought.  He  was  dealing  with  the  different  Churches 
of  his  time  and  through  controversy  and  struggle  his  statements 
were  more  trenchant  than  they  Would  have  been  otherwise. 
He  had  considerable  oecumenical  spirit  ; his  temperament  was 
different  from  Luther’s.  He  had  souplesse  in  defining  his  doc- 
trine of  predestination,  as  could  be  seen  from  his  letter  to  the 
Duchess  of  Ferrara.  His  writings  were  “formules  et  doctrines 
de  combat”  ; they  should  always  be  read  in  the  context  of  his 
time  and  his  outstanding  characteristic  was  practical  good  sense 
balancing  extreme  theory. 
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(iii)  PAPER  BY  PROFESSOR  Dr.  KARL  BARTH  OF  BASEL 


This  paper  entitled  THE  CHURCH:  THE  LIVING  COM- 
MUNITY OF  THE  LIVING  LORD  JESUS  CHRIST  was  read 
in  German  by  Dr.  Wolfgang  Schweitzer.  It  is  not  printed  here 
as  it  has  been  published  as  Part  II  of  the  Pamphlet  N°.  22 
in  the  Series  Theologische  Studien  (Heft  22)  entiled  Die  Schrift 
und  die  Kirche  (Evangelischer  Verlag.  A.  G.  Zollikon,  Zurich. 
2.50).  It  was  originally  written  for  the  Study  Department  of 
the  World  Council  of  Churches;  some  copies  of  English  and 
French  translations  may  still  be  available  on  application  to 
the  World  Council  Office,  17,  route  de  Malagnou,  Geneva, 
Switzerland. 

PROFESSOR  W.  M.  HORTON  told  the  Committee  that  he 
had  been  asked  to  prepare  and  read  a paper  on  Independent 
Church  Polity,  but  thought  that  this  paper  presented  what  he 
would  have  wished  to  say.  For  that  reason  he  had  asked  that 
it  should  be  read.  Speaking  as  a Congregationalist,  he  thought 
that  it  might  be  taken  as  representing  what  Congregationalists 
stood  for,  not  because  of,  but  in  spite  of  its  penultimate  para- 
graph. Some  Congregationalists  might  say  that  Congregatio- 
nalism was  alone  the  true  Church  order  which  gave  to  Christ 
the  chance  to  have  His  own  way  with  His  community.  That 
paragraph  expressed  Karl  Barth’s  own  all  or  nothing  tempe- 
rament, but  most  American  Congregationalists  would  hold  that 
they  had  a Church  order  which  logically  worked  out  a view 
of  the  Church,  one  which  had  its  characteristic  advantages 
and  its  characteristic  disadvantages.  They  knew  the  danger 
of  tyranny  based  on  anarchy  and  so  could  not  think  of  it  as 
the  only  Church  polity  ; they  thought  it  the  best  polity,  but 
one  which  needed  balancing  by  other  polities  in  the  oecumenical 
movement. 

Karl  Barth’s  paper  gave  an  uncommonly  coherent  theology 
for  Congregational  Church  polity.  Dr.  Nathaniel  Micklem  had 
said  that  the  whole  paper  followed  from  the  first  sentence 
with  which  he  agreed  and  that  he  also  agreed  in  general  with 
Part  III  that  renewal  comes  from  Christ  active  in  the  living 
community. 

Barth  was  also  representative  of  Congregationalism  where 
he  discussed  the  possibility  of  a synodal  community  ; this  put 
forward  a sound  theory  for  a legitimate  World  Council  of 
Churches.  If  they  were  strictly  logical,  they  would  say  that 
the  World  Council  of  Churches,  as  it  nom  is,  was  as  much  of 
a Church  as  it  ever  ought  to  be.  Anglicans  and  others  who 
thought  of  it  as  one  step  towards  a one  Church  must  reckon 
with  this  point  of  view.  If  the  logic  of  Congregationalism 
were  to  be  carried  through,  they  would  have  to  say  : “Stay 
where  we  are  and  go  no  further”.  But  they  might  have  to 
say  that,  while  this  was  their  view  of  the  matter,  it  needed 


investigation  and  discussion  with  those  who  held  different 
views.  The  more  moderate  among  them  would  not  demand 
more  than  that,  in  any  united  Church  in  South  India  or  else- 
where, there  should  be  enough  of  Congregational  polity  to 
guard  against  the  dangers  inherent  in  other  polities,  as  well  as 
enough  of  others  to  guard  against  those  inherent  in  Congre- 
gationalism. 

PASTOR  MAURY  spoke  as  representing  the  Presbyterian 
order  so  strongly  attacked  by  Karl  Barth  in  whose  statement 
there  was  a tendency  to  represent  the  Church  as  a kind  of 
vertical  line  going  up  to  heaven,  without  recognising  divine 
inspiration  or  intervention  through  the  process  of  history.  There 
was  also  a danger  of  interpreting  the  paper  as  saying  that 
the  only  order  which  could  guarantee  the  complete  obedience 
of  the  Church  to  God  was  through  these  separate  community- 
churches.  But  it  would  be  untrue  to  Barth’s  thought  to  find 
in  any  particular  polity  a guarantee  of  obedience  to  God’s  will. 
For  Barth,  every  order,  so  soon  as  it  became  established,  came 
in  danger  of  becoming  an  obstacle  to  Christ. 

For  himself,  his  trouble  with  Rome  was  that  it  trusted  in 
its  own  position  rather  than  in  the  guidance  of  the  Spirit.  He 
would  be  in  favour  of  a Roman  Catholicism  which  was  subject 
to  the  Spirit  as  against  a Presbyterianism  which  was  not.  The 
main  thing  to  be  learnt  from  the  paper  was  that  people  should 
entirely  trust  in  God  and  that  in  Barth’s  view  the  Congrega- 
tional order  was  the  best  because,  through  its  own  inefficiency, 
it  drove  men  to  trust  in  God.  Churches  which  had  produced  a 
better  order  were  much  in  danger  of  trusting  in  that. 

Dr.  FLOROYSKY  said  that  every  Christian  would  endorse 
Karl  Barth’s  first  sentence  with  its  definition  of  the  Church 
as  the  point  at  which  the  simple  believer  meets  his  Redeemer 
and  the  Holy  Spirit  meets  the  human  spirit.  His  difficulty 
about  the  paper  was  that  in  Barth’s  conception  there  was  really 
no  Church  at  all  : the  Church  was  de-substantialised,  it  happe- 
ned from  time  to  time,  its  existence  was  reduced  to  some 
moments  of  definite  action.  This  was  completely  unwarranted 
by  Holy  Scripture,  because  the  whole  New  Testament  speaks 
of  the  enduring  unity  of  the  Church  in  Christ  its  Head,  not  of 
a Christ  who  now  and  then  sends  His  Spirit.  Reconciliation  is 
something  ontological,  man  brought  back  into  reconciled  unity 
with  God.  Orthodox  and  Catholics  believe  that  sacraments 
and  orders  are  of  the  esse  of  the  Church  because  they  put 
their  trust,  not  in  a human  institution,  but  in  divinely  consti- 
tuted realities.  The  Church,  as  the  Body  of  Christ,  is  an 
organism  with  an  organic  stiucture  constituted,  not  by  man, 
but  by  God. 

PROFESSOR  ZANDER  expressed  the  feeling  that  Pastor 
Maury  was  introducing  a new  dogma  of  spiritual  anxiety  which 
would  result  in  depriving  Christians  of  their  mystical  security. 
He  wished  to  protest  against  this  and  to  recall  Christ’s  saying  : 
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“I  give  you  my  peace.”  We  might  sometimes  need  to  open 
the  windows  and  let  in  fresh  air  to  the  Church,  but  Barth  and 
Maury  were  trying  to  organise  a perpetual  draught.  PASTOR 
MAURY  replied  that  he,  too,  believed  in  the  Holy  Catholic 
Church  and  that  Christ  would  give  His  peace  in  the  Church, 
but  not  that  the  Church  would  give  the  peace. 


II 

The  Commission  on  Ways  of  Worship 

(i)  REPORT  BY  PROFESSOR  Dr.  G.  VAN  DER  LEEUW 

Professor  van  der  Leeuw  read  the  terms  of  reference  as 
given  by  the  Committee  in  1939.  The  war  broke  out  soon  after 
he  had  accepted  the  chairmanship,  but  study  had  been  set  on 
foot  in  his  own  and  other  countries.  He  remembered  a visit 
from  Dr.  Schonfeld  in  occupied  Holland  who  brought  with  him 
a sheaf  of  papers  on  the  subject.  The  Commission  held  its  first 
meeting  in  Oxford  in  January,  1947. 

Many  papers  had  been  asked  for  and  contributed  and  seven 
distinct  lines  of  enquiry  had  been  agreed  upon.  He  had  read 
all  the  papers  sent  in  up  to  date,  including  a long  and  most 
valuable  one  by  the  late  Denzil  Patrick. 

The  impressions  left  on  his  mind  were  as  follows  : 

(i)  A liturgical  movement  was  going  on  in  nearly  all 
Churches  and  definite  currents  were  observable  : all,  from 
Calvinist  to  Roman  Catholic,  though  divergent,  were  tending  to 
merge.  There  was  a growing  consciousness  of  what  worship 
is  or  should  be,  and  this  suggested  a turning-point  in  the  history 
of  the  Church. 

(ii)  Nearly  all  the  papers  gave  evidence  of  people  realising 
that  worship  was  not  so  much  a matter  of  theory  or  opinion 
as  of  living ; one  does  not  merely  think  or  not  think,  one  does 
or  does  not. 

(iii)  Worship  is  not  a thing  coming  in  the  first  instance 
from  our  part,  but  from  the  part  of  God  ; it  is  a serious  thing, 
not  a decoration  of  Christian  life  to  be  done  according  to  the 
taste  or  fashion  of  the  period.  Fundamentally,  it  is  that  which 
is  done  in  the  presence  of  God. 

(iv)  Questions  of  liturgy  were  widely  felt  as  sacramental^ 
in  the  broad  sense  of  the  word,  i.  e.  as  expressive  of  God  acting 
through  our  ministry.  Actual  sacraments  in  many  Churches 
had  been  something  extra  for  the  very  pious  or  very  theological, 
but  there  was  a growing  conviction  that  sacraments  are  the 
centre  and  basis  of  all  cult  — not  as  a remembrance  of  what 
Christ  has  done  for  us,  but  as  a means  of  meeting  with  Him. 
One  might  compare  the  tendency  to  think  of  the  sermon  as 
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sacramental,  of  the  preaching  of  the  Word  as  something  more 
than  instruction,  perhaps  an  extension  of  absolution. 

(v)  Questions  about  Ways  of  Worship  are  essentially 
questions  of  Faith  and  Order  ; they  inevitably  raise  questions 
of  doctrine.  Church  order,  etc. 

(vi)  All  representatives  spoke  of  difficulties  in  liturgical 
renewal,  of  clashes  between  the  situation  as  it  is  and  it  should 
be.  From  all  sides  came  descriptions  of  ideal  forms  of  worship 
not  yet  in  practice,  but  hoped  for. 

(vii)  With  regard  to  the  form  of  liturgy,  the  question  had 
to  be  asked,  what  is  Christian  liturgy  ? Worship  had  been 
compared  to  an  old  tree  putting  out  new  branches.  But  was 
there  anything  not  only  historically  interesting,  but  essentially 
central  to  Christian  worship,  something  which  could  not  be 
rejected  without  departing  from  the  Christian  religion  ? He 
was  not  quite  happy  about  such  phrases  as  “ experimental 
liturgical  creation  ”.  It  was  not  a question  of  creating  some- 
thing new  or  renewing  something  old,  but  of  entering  into 
Christian  worship  at  a definite  time  and  place  in  the  Church’s 
history. 

(viii)  The  sermon,  like  the  sacraments,  should  be  regarded 
as  an  essential  part  of  worship  (not,  as  in  some  catholic  Chur- 
ches, as  something  extra).  It  is  a means  of  receiving  the  grace 
of  God.  In  nearly  all  Churches,  liturgical  renewal  produced 
a clash  about  the  place  of  the  pulpit  and  the  holy  table ; 
both  should  surely  be  close  together,  not  only  architecturally 
but  theologically.  Mystery  should  be  explicit  and  implicit  ; 
some  Churches  make  it  too  implicit  (without  explanation), 
others  too  explicit  (leaving  no  mystery  at  all). 

(ix)  With  regard  to.  liturgical  language,  there  is  value  in 
the  fact  that  liturgy  gives  a common  language  ; this  suggests 
the  need  of  caution  in  modernising.  The  question  is  more  pro- 
found than  that  of  the  relative  attractiveness  of  what  is  ancient 
or  modern.  What  is  concerned  is  the  enduring  factor,  the 
element  of  stability.  Archbishop  Soderblom  once  said  : “That 
you  do  not  care  for  something  in  the  liturgy  is  of  no  impor- 
tance — your  grandfather  did  and  your  grandson  may.” 

(x)  Liturgical  studies  raise  the  question  of  the  ministry,  of 
the  relation  between  the  universal  priesthood  of  all  believers 
and  the  special  ministry.  Here,  too,  the  Commission’s  enquiries 
were  leading  on  into  central  questions  of  Faith  and  Order. 
These  were  questions  of  much  debate  on  which  possibly  there 
would  be  no  straight  line  of  agreement  for  some  time.  When 
agreement  could  be  reached  and  they  could  all  worship  toge- 
ther, they  would  have  reunion. 

Dr.  BAER  asked  whether  they  were  not  working  towards 
uniformity  rather  than  unity.  He  was  a Congregationalist,  but 
could  appreciate  other  kinds  of  worship  such  as  Episcopalian  or 
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Presbyterian.  Why  set  up  a uniform  method,  so  long  as  the 
Spirit  of  Christ  was  there  ? PROFESSOR  VAN  DER  LEEUW 
replied  that,  while  aiming  at  unity,  not  uniformity,  his  point 
was  the  importance  of  its  being  unity  in  Christ. 

PROFESSOR  CLAVIER  asked  whether  the  problem  of  the 
relative  value  of  different  forms  did  not  arise  out  of  the 
question  of  the  relative  adequacy  of  different  forms  to  express 
the  spirit. 

PASTOR  KATZ  spoke  of  the  difficulty  of  overcoming  the 
feeling  that  those  forms  were  best  which  one  had  known  from 
one’s  youth.  He  also  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  doctrinal 
issues  of  profound  importance  and  largely  unreconciled  under- 
lay liturgical  differences,  so  that  all  conclusions  in  that  field 
must  for  the  time  being  be  provisional.  Dr.  MACDONALD 
referred  to  Dom  Gregory  Dix’s  evidence  of  how,  on  the  con- 
trary, statements  of  doctrine  were  often  deduced  from  formu- 
laries of  worship.  PROFESSOR  VAN  DER  LEEUW  replied 
that  to  wait  until  all  doctrinal  issues  were  settled  might  mean 
waiting  till  the  Day  of  Judgment  ; one  must  recognise  the 
paradox  with  the  two  underlying  each  other.  PASTOR 
ASMUSSEN  said  that  only  a sick  Church  could  be  independent, 
therefore  it  was  very  good  for  all  to  learn  how  other  Churches 
worshipped,  Discussing  matters  of  liturgy  meant  dealing  with 
the  work  of  God.  He  was  convinced  that  the  Commission  on 
Ways  of  Worship  was  doing  a very  good  piece  of  work  for  all 
the  Churches  of  the  world. 


(ii)  LE  CULTE  REFORME 
ET  SA  PRATIQUE  DANS  LES  EGLISES  SUISSES. 

By  PROFESSOR  JEAN  DE  SAUSSURE  of  the  Swiss  Reformed 

Church. 

Introduction. 

Si  le  lecteur  n’y  voit  pas  d’inconvenient,  je  me  permettrai 
de  renverser  l’ordre  propose  par  la  Commission  sur  les  for- 
mes de  service  cultuel  et  j’essaierai  d’abord  d’exposer  les  prin- 
cipes  inspirateurs  de  notre  culte  reforme,  puis  de  decrire  la 
suite  des  elements  dont  il  se  compose.  Libre  a quiconque  se 
sentirait  gene  par  cette  methode,  de  commencer  par  la  seconde 
partie  de  mon  article  ; mais  je  lui  conseillerais  plutot  de  le 
lire  dans  l’ordre  ou  il  a ete  ecrit. 

Lorsqu’on  entreprend  de  decrire  le  service  divin  tel  qu’il 
se  celebre  dans  notre  pays,  une  difficulte  surgit : elle  tient  au 
fait  qu’il  n’y  a pas  une  Eglise  suisse,  mais  bien  une  Federation 
d’Eglises  cantonales.  Et  cela,  a son  tour,  parce  que  la  Suisse 
ne  forme  pas  un  etat  unitaire,  mais  une  Confederation  de 
petits  pays  qui  conservent  une  grande  part  de  leur  autonomie, 
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surtout  dans  le  domaine  culturel.  A cette  structure  de  notre 
patrie  a du  s’adapter  celle  de  l’Eglise.  II  en  resulte  une  cer- 
taine  variete  qui  se  reflete  dans  leurs  usages  cultuels,  malgre 
le  fond  commun  qui  les  rapproche. 

D’une  fagon  generate,  on  peut  dire  que  la  liturgie  joue  un 
beaucoup  moins  grand  role  dans  la  Suisse  allemande,  zwin- 
glienne,  que  dans  la  Suisse  romande,  calviniste.  En  certaines 
regions  alemaniques  elle  se  reduit  a l’invocation,  un  chant,  une 
lecture  biblique  et  une  priere  avant  la  predication  et  a un 
chant,  une  priere  et  la  benediction  a la  fin  du  service,  tandis 
que  le  sermon  occupe  les  trois  quarts  du  culte.  A Geneve,  au 
contraire,  ou,  sauf  erreur,  la  liturgie  est  le  plus  developpee, 
presque  les  deux  tiers  de  l’office  lui  sont  reserves. 

Yu  ces  differences  d’un  canton  a l’autre,  je  pense  que  la 
seule  possibility  est  de  decrire  ce  qui  se  pratique  dans  le 
mien,  en  priant  le  lecteur  de  se  souvenir  que,  de  l’ouest  a 
Test  de  notre  pays,  les  formes  cultuelles  tendent  a se  sim- 
plifier. 

A Geneve  meme,  la  liturgie  s’est  beaucoup  developpee 
depuis  une  vingtaine  d’annees.  Tout  d’abord,  de  par  l’intro- 
duction  ou  la  reintroduction  d’elements  qui  manquaient  ou 
qui  avaient  ete  supprimes,  tels  que  la  Confession  de  la  foi  ou 
l’Offrande  (avec  un  petit  rituel  de  consecration).  Puis,  de  par 
la  multiplication  et,  du  meme  coup,  la  variation  des  services  : 
cultes  matinaux  et  cultes  du  soir  sur  semaine,  cultes  d’inter- 
cession  le  samedi  apres-midi,  etc.  Le  developpement  le  plus 
frappant  est  peut-etre  celui  des  cultes  de  communion,  pure- 
ment  liturgiques  ; certaines  paroisses  ayant  entrepris  la  cele- 
bration mensuelle  de  la  Sainte  Cene,  une  rotation  a ete  etablie 
en  sorte  que  ce  sacrement  fut  offert  desormais  chaque  diman- 
che  aux  fideles  dans  l’un  des  temples  de  la  ville.  Enfin,  le  nou- 
veau psautier  romand,  qui  a magnifiquement  restaure  la  mu- 
sique  des  psaumes  huguenots,  a,  pour  la  premiere  fois,  mis  en 
usage  dans  notre  Eglise  un  certain  nombre  de  repons  qui  ont 
grandement  et  tres  heureusement  modifie  la  physionomie  de 
nos  offices  en  leur  conferant  un  caractere  dialogue  et,  par  la, 
plus  collectif  qu’auparavant.  Tout  laisse  prevoir  que  ce  pro- 
gres  liturgique  s’amplifiera  encore,  mais  avec  la  sage  lenteur 
que  reclame  Feducation  des  foules. 


I.  Les  premisses  du  culte  reforme. 

A.  La  Parole  de  Dieu. 

Le  centre  de  gravite  du  culte  reforme  reside  dans  la  Parole 
de  Dieu. 

Autrefois,  en  effet,  on  appelait  notre  office  le  « Service 
divin»  ; et  il  est  regrettable  que  cette  expression,  si  juste,  soit 
tombee  en  desuetude.  Or  comment  servir  quelqu’un  dont  on 
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ignore  le  caractere  et  la  volonte  ? Pour  qu’il  puisse  y avoir 
Service,  il  faut  done  que  Dieu  soit  connu.  Mais  II  ne  peut  l’etre 
par  nos  facultes  naturelles  : «I1  habite  une  lumiere  inacces- 
sible »,  nous  dit  saint  Paul,  «personne  ne  L’a  vu  ni  ne  peut  Le 
voir»  (I  Tim.  YI,  16)  ; « l’homme  naturel  (litt. : psychique)  ...  ne 
peut  connaitre  les  choses  de  l’Esprit  de  Dieu»  (I  Cor.  II,  14)  ; 
de  son  cote,  saint  Jean  declare  par  deux  fois  que  «personne 
n’a  jamais  vu  Dieu»  (I,  18  ; Ie  Ept.  IY,  12),  et  il  va  de  soi  que, 
dans  tous  ces  textes,  il  ne  s’agit  pas  seulement  de  la  vue  phy- 
sique, mais  aussi  et  surtout  de  la  « vue » intellectuelle. 

Dieu  nous  demeure  done  inconnaissable  par  nous-memes, 
et  II  ne  nous  devient  connu  que  pour  autant  qu’Il  se  donne  a 
connaitre,  pour  autant  qu’Il  se  revele,  ou,  en  termes  plus  sim- 
ples, pour  autant  qu’Il  «parle». 

En  resume,  Dieu  ne  peut  etre  connu,  et,  par  consequent, 
servi,  qu’en  tant  qu’il  se  revele  par  sa  Parole,  par  son  Verbe, 
par  son  Xd^os  : «personne  ne  sait...  qui  est  le  Pere,  excepte 
le  Fils  et  celui  a qui  il  plait  au  Fils  de  le  reveler » (Saint  Luc, 
X,  22). 

Ici  done  comme  partout  ailleurs  « au  commencement  est  la 
Parole » (Saint  Jean,  I,  1).  «Elle  etait  au  commencement » (I,  2) 
et  demeure  au  commencement  de  toute  realite.  De  meme,  elle 
est  au  commencement  de  toute  notre  connaissance  et  de  tout 
notre  service  de  Dieu. 

Cette  Parole,  incarnee  en  Jesus-Christ,  a ete  consignee, 
ne  varietur,  dans  l’Evangile,  dans  la  Bonne  Nouvelle  annoncee 
par  l’ensemble  des  deux  Testaments,  car  l’un  et  l’autre  « ren- 
dent  temoignage  a Christ ».  (Saint  Jean,  Y,  39  ; e’est  de  l’ancien 
Testament  que  Jesus  affirme  cela  ; cf.  V,  46). 

Le  culte  « evangelique » tourne  done  tout  entier  autour  de 
la  Parole  de  Dieu  contenue  dans  l’Evangile.  On  y lit  cette 
Parole  ; on  la  chante  (i)  ; on  la  preche  (ii)  ; on  s’efforce  d’y  con- 
former  toute  formule  en  usage  au  cours  de  l’offi^e : pour 
Pabsolution,  pour  l’offrande,  pour  la  benediction,  etc.  e’est  la, 
je  pense,  le  trait  distinctif  de  nos  services  compares  a ceux 
d’autres  confessions  qui  font  place,  a cote  de  la  Bible,  a la 
Tradition  et  pourront  done,  par  exemple,  emprunter  des  sujets 
de  sermon  aux  dogmes  de  l’Eglise  ou  a l’histoire  des  Saints  : 


(i)  Le  biblicisme  huguenot  restreignait,  a l’origine,  le  chant  d’Eglise  aux 
seuls  textes  scripturaires  : psaumes,  oraison  dominicale,  dix  commandements,  etc.  ; 
mais  depuis  assez  longtemps,  nos  « psautiers » se  sont  ouverts  aux  chorals,  aux 
cantiques,  et,  plus  recemment,  aux  repons  liturgiques. 

(ii)  La  predication  n’est  pas  une  conference  religieuse,  morale  ou  sociale, 
mais  doit  consister  a exposer,  commenter  et  appliquer  hie  et  nunc  un  passage 
de  la  Parole  de  Dieu.  Seul  le  temoignage  que  Dieu  lui  rend  dans  Tame  des 
auditeurs  qu’il  lui  plait  de  toucher  (testimonium  Spiritus  Sancti  internum;  cf. 
Act.  XYI,  14)  la  rendant  efficace,  la  predication  transmet  bien  a ces  auditeurs-la 
la  parole  de  Dieu  et  non  pas  seulement  celle  de  tel  pasteur  (I  Cor.  II.  4-5).  Il 
se  produit  la  un  miracle  parallele  a celui  qu’operent  les  sacrements. 
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de  tels  themes  ne  sauraient,  d’apres  ce  qui  precede,  convenir 
a la  chaire  reformee,  sauf  a titre  de  developpements  ou  d’il- 
lustrations  de  passages  des  Ecritures ; mais  pour  les  traiter 
en  eux-memes  on  aura  recours  a des  seances  speciales,  tenues 
generalement  en  dehors  des  sanctuaires. 

B.  Les  Sacrements. 

II  a plu  a Dieu,  dans  sa  parfaite  connaissance  de  notre 
nature,  de  nous  communiquer  son  Yerbe  non  seulement  par 
voie  orale,  mais  aussi  de  fagon  visible.  Et,  ce  Verbum  visibile, 
ce  sont  les  Sacrements.  Comme  nous  le  laissions  deja  entendre 
a propos  de  la  predication,  ces  deux  modes  de  transmission 
presentent  un  parallelisme  tres  complet : dans  l’un  et  l’autre, 
nous  retrouvons  le  meme  et  unique  auteur  de  l’efficacite  des 
moyens  employes,  parole  humaine  ou  elements  materiels  ; et 
cet  agent  n’est  rien  de  moins  que  le  Saint-Esprit,  c’est-a-dire 
Dieu  lui-meme ; de  part  et  d’autre,  Faction  exercee  est  de 
l’ordre  surnaturel  ; de  plus,  ici  comme  la,  Dieu  opere  par  des 
signes,  parfaitement  vains  en  eux-memes  et  incapables  de  pro- 
duire  par  leur  propre  vertu  la  foi  et  la  vie,  mais  veritables 
vehicules  et  instruments  reels  de  la  grace  de  par  F oeuvre  du 
Saint-Esprit  par  eux  ; sans  elle,  la  predication,  meme  la  plus 
eloquente,  n’est  que  verbiage  sterile,  et  la  matiere  des  sacre- 
ments n’est  que  de  l’eau,  du  pain  ou  du  vin  ordinaires,  mais 
l’intervention  du  Saint-Esprit  fait  de  tel  enseignement  de 
l’Evangile  la  Parole  meme  de  Dieu,  et  des  elements  choisis  par 
Jesus  le  corps  et  le  sang  memes  de  Christ.  Mais  Fun  et  l’autre 
uniquement  pour  le  fidele  ; car  c’est  la  le  troisieme  point  ou 
predication  et  sacrements  se  retrouvent  paralleles  : l’une  comme 
les  autres  n’est  efficace  que  par  la  foi  et  pour  la  foi  eveillee 
chez  l’auditeur,  le  communiant  ou  le  baptise  par  le  testimonium 
Spiritus  Sancti  internum.  Ainsi  la  vraie  predication  reformee 
ne  s’adressera  pas  a la  raison  ni  aux  passions  humaines,  mais 
uniquement  a la  foi,  qu’elle  demande  au  Saint-Esprit  seul  de 
susciter  dans  l’assemblee  ; de  meme,  selon  notre  Eglise,  les  Sacre- 
ments n’operent  pas  ex  opere  operato  mais  seulement  dans 
la  foi. 

D’apres  la  doctrine  evangelique,  Parole  et  Sacrements 
devraient  done  aller  de  pair  dans  le  culte  public,  la  Parole 
eclairant  le  sens  du  Sacrement,  et  ce  dernier  soussignant  la  pre- 
miere, lui  apportant  le  sceau,  la  signature  de  Dieu,  fournissant 
aux  fideles  le  gage  du  salut  annonce.  Malheureusement,  en  l’etat 
actuel,  le  fait  ne  repond  pas  tou jours  au  droit ; nous  subissons 
encore  le  contrecoup  d’accidents  historiques  ou  de  difficulties 
pratiques. 

Le  Bapteme,  comme  la  Sainte  Cene,  devrait  etre  celebre  au 
cours  du  service  divin,  devant  l’assemblee  des  fideles,  puisqu’il 
signifie  entre  autres  l’entree  du  baptise  dans  l’Eglise  de  Jesus- 
Christ.  Mais,  en  effet,  cel  a ne  se  passe  ainsi  chez  nous  que  dans 
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certaines  paroisses  de  campagne,  dans  celles  de  l’Eglise  vau- 
doise,  par  exemple ; en  ville,  on  a juge  jusqu’ici  que  l’ampleur 
des  auditoires  et  le  nombre  des  baptemes  rendaient  la  chose 
peu  praticable.  Mais,  en  somme,  l’habitude  actuelle  de  baptiser 
a part  de  la  communaute  reunie  n’est  pas  normale. 

Quant  a la  Communion,  nos  Reformateurs  auraient  voulu 
qu’elle  fut  offerte  chaque  Dimanche,  au  moins  dans  l’un  des 
temples  de  la  ville.  Et  ce  sont  les  magistrats  de  l’epoque  qui  en 
ont  impose  la  rarefaction  a quatre  fois  par  an  (Noel,  Paques, 
Pentecote,  septembre).  Par  suite  de  cette  inadmissible  intrusion 
de  PEtat  dans  les  affaires  religieuses,  nous  avons  souffert  pen- 
dant quatre  siecles  d’un  culte  deforme  au  lieu  du  culte  reforme 
que  nous  avions  souhaite.  C’est  cette  ablation  de  P element  le 
plus  purement  adoratif  de  nos  offices  qui,  en  les  desequilibrant 
et  en  offrant  a la  predication  une  place  exageree,  leur  a valu 
cette  allure  de  conference  qu’on  leur  a si  souvent  reprochee. 
Lorsqu’on  juge  du  protestantisme,  il  faut  tou jours  se  rappeler 
que  son  etat  de  fait  ne  decoule  pas  uniquement  de  la  reforme 
religieuse  qui  est  a son  origine,  mais  nous  montre  plutot  la 
resultante  de  cet  effort  spirituel  et  des  tendances  humanistes 
et  etatistes  « renaissantes » a la  meme  epoque.  Ces  deux  mouve- 
ments,  a la  fois  allies,  rivaux  et  ennemis  du  premier,  s’en  sont 
souvent  servis  pour  leurs  propres  fins  plus  qu’ils  ne  Pont  servi 
dans  son  but  originel.  Aussi,  a mesure  que  notre  Eglise  se  libere 
de  l’etatisme  (separations  de  PEglise  et  de  PEtat  en  maintes 
regions  ; assouplissement  de  leurs  rapports  en  d’autres  contrees) 
et  de  l’anthropocentrisme  (reaction  theocentrique  de  la  theologie 
actuelle)  tend-elle  a rejoindre  les  intentions  premieres  de  la 
Reforme. 

D’autre  part,  nous  assistons,  depuis  une  vingtaine  d’annees, 
a un  puissant  developpement  du  sens  liturgique.  Par  ailleurs 
encore,  le  retour  a la  vraie  doctrine  reformee  des  sacrements 
et  a son  realisme,  trop  longtemps  supplantes  par  le  simple 
symbolisme  moderniste,  provoque  une  remarquable  renaissance 
de  vie  sacramentelle  dans  notre  Eglise.  Tous  ces  facteurs  s’addi- 
tionnent  pour  rendre  a la  Sainte  Cene  sa  place  normale  dans  nos 
offices.  Mais  l’etape  finale  ne  sera  atteinte  que  lorsqu’elle  aura 
ete  retablie  au  centre  du  culte  principal,  a cote  de  la  predica- 
tion. Non  pas  seulement,  comme  c’est  le  cas  aujourd’hui,  dans 
des  services  speciaux  de  plus  en  plus  nombreux ; ni  comme 
Pont  voulu  les  magistrats  du  XVIe  siecle  et  comme  c’est  encore 
l’habitude,  au  service  principal,  mais  a la  fin  et  seulement  quatre 
fois  Pan  ; mais  bien  au  centre  de  cet  office  et  regulierement. 

Alors  notre  culte  sera  enfin  devenu  ce  qu’il  voulait  etre  a 
l’origine  et  que  des  accidents  historiques  Pont  empeche  d’etre 
jusqu’ici ; le  culte  catholique  reforme  ou,  si  l’on  veut  s’exprimer 
ainsi,  la  messe  reformee,  c’est-a-dire  purifiee  mais  non  suppri- 
mee.  Car  le  but  de  la  Reforme  n’a  pas  ete  d’abolir  le  catholi- 
cisme,  mais  bien  de  le  reformer. 
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II.  Les  elements  de  notre  culte  reforme. 

Si  nous  envisageons  le  service  divin  comme  un  comme 

une  action  qui  se  deroule  entre  la  communaute  chretienne  et 
son  Dieu,  nous  y discernons  aisement  une  suite  «d’actes»,  qui 
s’enchainent,  comme  dans  un  « drame » theatral,  selon  des 
necessites  logiques  et  un  developpement  psychologique  irre- 
versible. Ce  sont  ces  exigences  qui  dictent  l’Ordre  du  culte. 

Lorsqu’on  rencontre  quelqu’un,  le  premier  acte  qui  s’impose 
est  de  le  saluer.  Et  lorsqu’il  s’agit  de  Dieu,  cette  salutation  ne 
peut  prendre  que  la  forme  de  l’adoration.  Tel  est  done  le  premier 
element  oblige  de  notre  office  : L* acte  d’ adoration. 

II  se  compose  tout  d’abord  de  Yinnocation,  prononcee  par 
l’officiant  (i)  et  qui  peut  etre  completee  par  quelques  lectures 
de  caractere  approprie.  L’assemblee  s’associe  a cet  acte  en  se 
levant,  puis  en  le  soussignant  par  un  premier  repons,  apres 
lequel  elle  se  rassied. 

Mais  la  creature  pecheresse  que  nous  sommes  ne  peut  se 
trouver  devant  son  saint  Createur  sans  etre  aussitot  saisie  par 
ce  double  contraste.  Plus  l’homme  s’approche  de  Dieu  et  plus 
il  s’en  decouvre  eloigne.  Ce  retournement  de  la  situation  va 
nous  contraindre  a passer  de  l’adoration  a la  contrition,  qui 
formera  le  second  element  de  nos  services  : Vacte  d’ humiliation. 

La  transition  de  la  premiere  a cette  deuxieme  partie  nous 
est  fournie  par  la  lecture  de  la  loi.  L’enonce  de  la  volonte  de 
Dieu  a notre  egard  appelle  encore,  en  effet,  notre  adoration, 
notre  contemplation,  nos  louanges  pour  sa  perfection  ; mais  en 
evoquant  du  meme  coup  toutes  nos  infidelites,  il  nous  plonge 
deja  dans  la  confusion  et  la  repentance.  Aussi,  tout  en  achevant 
le  premier  acte,  introduit-il  tout  naturellement  le  second.  Pour 
satisfaire  aux  besoins  opposes  de  variete  et  de  fixite,  les  uns, 
parmi  les  fideles  craignant  la  routine,  les  autres  croyant  a 
l’efficacite  des  repetitions,  l’usage  s’est  etabli  de  lire  le  Deca- 
logue le  premier  dimanche  du  mois  et  divers  passages  de  carac- 
tere analogue  au  cours  des  autres  dimanches.  De  meme,  pour 
transiger  entre  les  deux  tendances,  les  repons  nouvellement 
introduits  dans  les  deux  premieres  parties  du  culte  sont  changes 
chaque  annee,  le  premier  variant  meme  avec  les  divers  temps 
de  l’annee  ecclesiastique. 

Le  second  de  ces  repons  devrait  intervenir  ici,  comme  e’est 
le  cas  dans  l’Eglise  reformee  de  France.  Malheureusement,  cela 
n’a  pas  encore  pu  etre  obtenu  chez  nous.  L’on  replique  done 


{ i ) Nous  disons  « l’officiant » plutot  que  le  « pasteur  »,  car,  dans  certaines 
paroisses,  l’«  office  du  lecteur  » (invocation  et  lecture  de  la  Loi)  est  confiee  a un 
laic.  Cet  usage  decoule  d’ailleurs,  a notre  avis,  d’une  fausse  notion  du  sacerdoce 
universel,  oublieuse  de  la  diversite  des  ministeres,  principe  aussi  essentiel  que 
l’autre  a la  vraie  doctrine  reformee. 
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directement  au  rappel  de  la  Loi  de  Dieu,  qui  nous  convaine  de 
nos  fautes,  par  la  Confession  des  peches,  confession  collective 
qui  remplace  dans  notre  Eglise  la  confession  individuelle  pra- 
tiquee  dans  le  catholicisme,  bien  que  celle-ci  existe  aussi  dans 
le  protestantisme,  mais  a titre  facultatif.  Cette  priere  forme 
l’une  des  plus  belles  pieces  liturgiques  de  nos  services  ; compo- 
see  par  Bucer,  le  reformateur  de  Strasbourg,  elle  a ete  traduite 
en  franpais  par  Theodore  de  Baze.  L’assemblee  la  suit  debout  et 
gardera  cette  attitude  jusqu’a  la  fin  du  dernier  repons.  Elle 
soussigne  cette  confession  par  le  Ttopie  : « Seigneur,  aie  pitie 
de  nous  ! Christ,  aie  pitie  de  nous  ! » 

Alors,  sur  ce  repentir,  descend  le  rappel  de  la  grace  de  Dieu. 
Ces  paroles  de  pardon,  empruntees  a TEcriture  et  prononcees  par 
le  pasteur,  ne  signifient  pas  un  simple  voeu,  mais  un  veritable 
acte,  une  absolution  reelle  bien  que  conditionnelle,  c’est-a-dire 
efficace  pour  «tous  ceux  qui  se  repentent  et  croient »,  et  que 
Dieu  seul  connait.  Ainsi  le  pardon  n’est  pas  octroye  par  le 
ministre,  mais  par  Dieu  ; toutefois,  si  Ton  veut  bien  se  rappeler 
ce  que  nous  avons  dit  plus  haut  des  «signes».  l’on  ne  doutera 
pas  que,  ce  que  prononce  l’officiant,  Dieu  ne  l’accomplisse 
reellement.  S’il  ne  reconnaissait  que  deux  sacrements  propre- 
ment  dits,  Calvin  n’aurait  pas  absolument  refuse  le  terme  sacra- 
mentaux  a de  tels  actes  de  culte. 

Restaures  dans  la  certitude  de  leur  reconciliation  avec  Dieu 
en  Jesus-Christ,  que  pourraient  faire  les  fideles,  sinon  laisser 
eclater  leur  joie  par  le  troisieme  repons : « Oh  ! qu’heureux  est 
celui  dont  la  faute  est  remise...  ? » 

Mais  le  benefice  essentiel  de  la  grace  de  Dieu  consiste  dans 
la  foi  elle-meme.  Et  cette  fpL-dtl  **  importe  de  la  proclamer : 
«vous  serez  mes  temoins  » (i^ct.  I,  8).  II  est  done  tout  indique  de 
reciter  ici  la  Confession  de  foi.  La  plus  usitee  dans  notre  Eglise 
est  le  Symbole  des  Apotres.  Omise  sous  l’ere  du  liberalisme  (ii), 
cette  proclamation  de  la  foi  chretienne  retentit  de  nouveau 
dans  un  nombre  croissant  de  nos  chaires.  L’assemblee  s’y  associe 
alors  par  un  dernier  repons,  apres  lequel  elle  s’assied. 

Ici  se  termine  la  premiere  partie  de  notre  culte,  que  Ton 
pourrait  appeler  la  partie  fixe.  Dans  la  seconde  partie,  en  effet, 
bien  que  l’ordre  des  divers  elements  reste  stable,  lui  aussi,  leur 
contenu  va  changer  d’un  dimanche  a l’autre.  Et  pourquoi  ? 
Parce  que,  pour  vraiment  servir  Dieu,  il  ne  suffit  pas  de 
remettre  en  ordre  son  passe  et  de  declarer  sa  foi  presente  ; il 
faut  encore  s’efforcer  de  mieux  L’aimer  et  de  mieux  Lui  obeir 
desormais.  Ce  devoir  appelle  tout  naturellement  la  troisieme 
partie  de  l’office,  a savoir  Vacte  de  consecration.  Or,  pour  se 
consacrer  a quelqu’un,  pour  le  servir  et  lui  obeir,  il  est  indis- 
pensable de  connaitre  sa  nature,  ses  intentions,  sa  volonte.  Et, 


(ii)  Elle  n’a  cependant  jamais  ete  supprimee  de  notre  Liturgie  officielle. 
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comme  nous  l’avons  dit  au  debut,  Dieu  ne  se  fait  connaitre 
que  par  Sa  revelation,  par  Sa  Parole.  Pour  se  consaerer  a Lui, 
il  faut  done  etudier  les  textes  ou  elle  est  consignee.  Mais  comme 
on  ne  peut  pas,  chaque  dimanche,  etudier  toute  la  Bible,  il  va 
falloir,  chaque  fois,  en  mediter  un  fragment  different ; d’ou  la 
mobilite  du  contenu  de  ce  troisieme  acte  cultuel.  Car,  si  l’on 
veut  assurer  l’unite  d’un  service  divin,  ne  pas  disperser  les 
esprits  dans  de  multiples  impressions  se  chassant  l’une  l’autre, 
si  1’ on  veut  reellement  disposer  les  ames  a quelque  nouvelle 
fidelite,  il  importe  de  centrer,  chaque  fois,  tout  l’effort  sur  un 
seul  point,  de  diriger  toutes  les  attentions  dans  un  seul  sens. 
C’est  pourquoi  le  sujet  de  la  Lecture  biblique,  de  la  Priere  et 
du  Chant  suivants  devra  se  conformer  a celui  de  la  Predication 
qu’ils  introduisent  et  varier  avec  lui.  La  lecture  groupera  des 
passages  de  meme  genre  que  le  texte  du  sermon ; la  priere, 
spontanee  ou  liturgique,  en  sera  surtout  une  de  consecration  et 
de  recueillement  preparatoire  a la  reception  de  la  Parole  de 
Dieu ; d’habitude,  le  chant  sera  un  Psaume,  dernier  vestige  du 
temps  ou  un  biblicisme  exagere  nous  limitait  a ces  hymnes 
de  l’Ancien  Testament  pour  etre  bien  sur  de  ne  prononcer  que 
des  paroles  inspirees ! Quant  a la  predication,  comme  nous 
l’avons  deja  dit,  elle  doit  s’efforcer  d’etre  un  fidele  expose  de 
tel  ou  tel  point  de  l’Evangile,  et  resister  a la  tentation  de  devenir 
une  conference  religieuse,  morale,  sociale  ou  philosophique. 
Mais  qu’il  est  difficile  d’atteindre  a cet  ideal,  et  combien  le 
pasteur,  meme  le  plus  desireux  de  s’y  conformer,  se  surprend 
souvent  a demontrer  ce  qu’il  devrait  oser  simplement  montrer ! 
Et  pourtant,  Jesus  ne  nous  a pas  dit:  «Vous  serez  mes  avocats  », 
mais:  «Vous  serez  mes  temoins»  (Act.  I,  8). 

Au  sermon  succede  un  moment  de  recueillement , favorise 
par  un  jeu  d’orgue,  ou  le  musicien  devra  done  savoir  s’effacer 
en  vue  du  but  a atteindre,  comme  tout  a l’heure  le  predicateur 
devait  accepter  de  s’effacer  devant  son  texte.  Ce  moment  de 
meditation  permettra  a l’auditeur  de'  s’appliquer  personnellement 
ce  qui,  forcement,  n’a  pu  etre  dit  tout  a l’heure  que  d’une  fagon 
generale. 

Mais  il  n’est  pas  possible  au  chretien  de  se  consaerer  a Dieu 
sans  songer  a son  prochain.  Aussi  la  seconde  priere  de  l’acte  de 
consecration  va-t-elle  etre  la  grande  priere  d’ intercession,  pour 
l’Eglise,  pour  les  autorites,  pour  les  serviteurs  de  l’Evangile, 
pour  les  affliges  de  toute  sorte.  Un  dernier  chant  de  l’assemblee 
lui  succedera,  qui  sera,  cette  fois-ci,  un  choral  ou  un  cantique 
et  se  referera  d’habitude  aux  exhortations  du  sermon,  en  leur 
apportant  comme  une  reponse  et  un  engagement  de  la  part  des 
fideles.  Pendant  ce  chant,  se  recolte  Yoffrande,  autre  acte  de 
consecration  qui  a son  importance  et  sa  valeur  cultuelle,  car 
la  fagon  dont  nous  sacrifions  a Dieu  nos  ressources  materielles 
est  un  indice  de  la  sincerity  avec  la  quelle  nous  Lui  vouons  nos 
pensees  et  nos  sentiments.  Lorsque  les  collecteurs  se  sont  rassem- 
bles  au  pied  de  la  chaire,  le  pasteur  offre  a Dieu  le  don  ainsi 
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recolte,  puis  il  termine  le  culte  par  Voraison  dominicale,  que  le 
public  ecoute  debout,  et  par  la  benediction,  qui,  soulignons-le 
aussi,  n’est  pas  une  simple  formule  de  cloture,  mais  implique 
un  acte  reel  de  Dieu,  signifie  par  l’imposition  des  mains.  Alors 
la  foule  s’ecoule  aux  sons  de  l’orgue,  reconsacree  a Dieu  et 
benie  par  Lui  pour  mieux  Le  servir  dans  l’existence  quotidienne. 

Mais,  cinq  fois  par  an,  le  service  principal  se  termine  par 
la  Communion : a Noel,  au  Yendredi-Saint,  a Paques,  a Pentecote 
et  au  Jeune  federal  (en  septembre),  la  celebration  de  ce  sacre- 
ment  etant  done  reservee,  les  autres  Dimanches,  a un  service 
matinal  special.  En  ces  cinq  occasions,  l’officiant  intercale, 
apres  l’oraison  dominicale,  une  invitation  a participer  ou,  tout 
au  moins,  a assister  a cette  sainte  ceremonie.  Puis  il  donne  a 
ceux  qui  preferent  cependant  se  retirer  une  benediction,  plus 
breve  que  Phabituelle.  Et,  apres  que  se  soient  regroupes  les  com- 
muniants,  la  liturgie  s’acheve  et  se  couronne  par  celle  de  la 
Sainte  Cene,  dite  dans  une  atmosphere  plus  intime.  Apres  la 
lecture  de  l’institution  de  ce  Sacrement  par  Jesus-Christ,  d’une 
exhortation  rappelant  aux  fideles  toute  la  portee  de  l’acte  auquel 
ils  vont  prendre  part,  et  d’une  priere  de  consecration,  le  pasteur 
se  rend  a la  Table  sainte  avec  ses  auxiliaires  et  y consacre  solen- 
nellement,  par  les  paroles  scripturaires,  le  pain  et  le  vin.  Les 
officiants  communient  les  premiers,  puis  les  fideles  defilent  un 
a un  pour  recevoir  a leur  tour  les  elements,  tandis  que  1’orgue 
enveloppe  cet  acte  sacre  d’une  musique  recueillie.  Lorsque  cha- 
cun  a repris  sa  place  et  que  le  pasteur  est  remonte  en  chaire,  il 
lit  encore  une  breve  exhortation  sur  les  fruits  que  doit  porter 
dans  notre  vie  la  grace  regue,  il  prononce  une  derniere  priere,  a 
laquelle  l’assemblee  repond  spontanement  par  le  Cantique  de 
Simeon,  puis  il  la  benit,  avant  qu’elle  ne  se  retire  aux  sons  de 
1’orgue. 


Conclusion 

Tel  que  nous  venons  de  le  decrire,  notre  culte  reforme  pre- 
sente done  bien  des  traits  oecumeniques,  je  veux  dire  des  carac- 
teres  communs  avec  ceux  des  offices  des  principals  confessions 
chretiennes.  Que  l’on  songe  simplement  a l’lntroit,  aux  lectures 
bibliques,  au  Kyrie,  a l’absolution^  au  Credo,  aux  repons,  a 
l’oraison  dominicale,  et  l’on  s’en  rendra  compte  d’emblee.  Ces 
points  communs  nous  tiennent  meme  particulierement  a cceur, 
car  ils  nous  permettent,  chaque  fois  qu’ils  reviennent  dans  nos 
services,  de  nous  sentir  des  maintenant,  non  seulement  en  com- 
munion fonciere,  mais  meme  en  conformite  partielle  avec  les 
grandes  Eglises  sceurs  en  Jesus-Christ. 

De  plus,  si  le  rapprochement  de  nos  diverses  confessions  de- 
vait  entrainer  une  certaine  unification  de  leurs  formes  cultuelles, 
les  pages  qui  precedent  auraient  sans  doute  montre  que  nous 
pourrions  tres  bien  envisager  encore  certaines  adaptations  de 
nos  offices,  sans  commettre  pour  cela  aucune  infidelite  a nos 
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principes  reformes.  C’est  meme  dans  ce  but  que  je  me  suis  per- 
mis  de  ne  pas  seulement  «decrire  et  expliquer  le  service  cultuel 
de  notre  Eglise  tel  qu’il  se  pratique  actuellement »,  mais  aussi 
d’indiquer,  par  ci  par  la  les  changements  en  voie  de  realisation, 
ceux  que  nous  desirons  et  ceux  que  nous  pourrions  accepter 
eventuellement  pour  faciliter  l’entente  entre  Eglises  diverses. 
J'espere  avoir  pu  montrer  par  la,  en  ce  qui  nous  concerne,  com- 
ment nos  Eglises  pourront  se  rapprocher  les  unes  des  autres  tout 
en  n’en  devenant,  chacune,  que  plus  fidele  a elle-meme.  Bien 
souvent,  en  effet,  et  non  seulement  en  matiere  de  culte,  mais 
aussi  de  theologie,  l’experience  m’a  prouve  que,  pour  nos  diver- 
ses confessions,  retrouver  leurs  vraies  origines  et  retrouver  le 
contact  entre  elles  ne  font  qu’un.  Yeuille  done  Dieu  permettre 
a ce  modeste  essai  de  contribuer,  pour  une  part  si  minime  soit- 
elle,  a la  reunion  de  nos  Eglises  si  ardemment  requise  par  notre 
Seigneur,  a l’heure  supreme  de  son  ministere  ! 

PROFESSOR  WILL  was  glad  to  recognise  in  the  paper 
certain  analogies  with  their  experience  in  the  Church  of  the 
Confession  of  Augsburg  in  Alsace.  There,  too,  they  tried 
to  emphasise  the  importance  of  combining  the  two  elements 
in  worship,  the  Word  of  God  and  the  Sacrament.  But  there 
were  parishes  which  caused  difficulty,  people  to  whom  this 
appeared  to  be  a Romanising  tendency,  who  could  not  see 
that  in  our  worship  God  sought  to  make  Himself  known  both 
by  revelation . and  by  mystery.  There  were  two  different 
temperaments  among  Christians,  one  seeking  revelation,  assu- 
rance, certainty,  the  other  seeking  communion  in  mystery. 
He  quoted  various  examples  showing  the  divergency,  but 
underlying  it  a fundamental  unity,  and  expressed  his  convic- 
tion of  the  possibility  of  synthesis. 

PROFESSOR  VAN  DER  LEEUW  said  he  would  like  to 
hear  a more  clear  definition  of  what  was  meant  by  “Word 
of  God”.  Was  it  simply  the  sermon  or  what?  PASTOR 
KATZ  expressed  his  joy  in  hearing  of  the  developments  that 
were  taking  place  and  of  congregations  ready  to  follow  the 
lead  their  pastors  were  giving.  They  did  not  desire  uni- 
formity for  its  own  sake  and  de  Saussure’s  paper  encouraged 
growth  in  richness.  Too  many  Churches  still  thought  that 
there  was  only  one  right  form  ; they  should  encourage  all  to 
develop  by  learning  from  one  another  without  developing 
uniformity. 

PASTOR  ASMUSSEN  felt  that  the  paper  showed  how  the 
same  questions  were  confronting  many  Churches  as  not 
for  four  hundred  years.  Was  this  because  God  was  giving 
us  eschatological  signs  ? He  had  the  impression  that  we 
were  being  given  a new  understanding  of  salvation  for  which 
the  right  expression  had  not  yet  been  found.  Something  new 
was  being  given  us  ; it  was  not  simply  a question  of  going 
back  to  Reformation  sources,  but  of  being  led  on  to  a new 
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understanding  of  truth,  and  we  must  be  careful  to  listen  to 
hear  what  God  had  to  say  to  us.  To  take  one  point.  They 
knew  that  the  Word  of  God  and  the  Sacrament  were  consti- 
tuent of  Christian  worship,  but  were  not  sure  of  their  relation 
to  one  another.  Perhaps  this  was  because  they  were  not 
clear  about  the  nature  of  prayer.  Prayer  had  not  been 
studied  enough  and  therefore  there  was  no  connecting  link 
between  the  Word  of  God  and  the  Sacrament. 

PROFESSOR  SCHLINK  said  that  in  the  Lutheran  rite  the 
consecration  of  the  bread  and  wine  was  effected  by  the 
recitation  of  the  words  of  institution,  whereas  in  de  Saussure’s 
paper  it  was  separated  by  a warning,  presumably  the  “fencing 
of  the  table”.  In  another  paper  written  for  the  Commission 
on  Intercommunion,  de  Saussure  spoke  of  three  things  as 
necessary,  epiclesis,  anamnesis  and  consecration  : how  far 
was  the  epiclesis  regarded  as  necessary  in  the  Reformed 
Church?  PROFESSOR  ALIYISATOS  asked  whether  the 
paper  implied  that  the  position  of  the  Sacrament  was,  so  to 
speak,  secondary  to  the  preaching  of  the  Word  of  God.  And 
he  would  like  to  know  whether  the  laity  of  the  Reformed 
Church  was  conscious  of  the  efforts  of  de  Saussure  and  his 
companions  towards  liturgical  reform.  BISHOP  PALMER  said 
that  they  must  always  remember  that  worship  is  the  meeting 
of  God  with  man  in  which  God  must  have  the  greater  part. 
First  they  must  adore  Him  for  what  He  is  and  praise  Him. 
Then  they  must  listen  to  what  He  has  to  say.  The  one  root 
meaning  of  the  Word  of  God  is  Jesus  the  Son  and,  as  some 
of  His  self-revelation  is  written  down  in  what  we  call  the 
written  word,  it  must  be  read  and  listened  to.  Then  follows 
the  exposition  of  the  Word,  as  by  our  Lord  in  the  synagogue, 
the  minister  preaching  from  what  has  been  read,  preaching 
not  himself  but  Christ  Jesus  his  Lord  and  for  Him,  preaching 
in  order  to  exhort  to  prayer.  Then  the  prayer  : penitence 
for  sin,  prayer  for  the  fulfilment  of  God’s  promises,  and  inter- 
cession. God  made  us  to  be  His  flock,  His  Body,  and  that 
corporate  unity  is  the  ground  of  intercession. 

The  Sacrament  is  also  the  Word  of  God,  but  addressed  to 
the  eye  instead  of  the  ear,  verbum  visibile  not  verburn  audibile. 
From  his  experience  of  trying  to  explain  the  faith  to  very 
ignorant  people,  he  could  testify  to  the  importance  of  verbum 
visibile  expressed  in  very  simple  things  like  eating  and  drin- 
king. Every  child  had  the  experience  of  using  his  hand  to 
put  things  into  his  mouth.  Do  not  let  them  get  so  super- 
educated  as  to  ask  why  they  should  have  sacraments  ; the 
reason  for  sacraments  was  that  they  were  the  universal 
language  in  which  the  Word  of  God  could  go  forth  to  men. 

For  Dr.  FLOROYSKY  the  cardinal  point  was  the  meaning 
of  “preaching  the  Word  of  God”.  Expository  or  exegetical 
preaching  was  not  necessarily  preaching  the  Word  of  God  ; it 
might  be  giving  the  preacher’s  own  opinions.  On  the  other 
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hand,  the  Word  of  God  could  be  preached  by  reading  the 
Bible,  by  saying  psalms,  by  prayers  on  a biblical  basis,  or 
by  symbolic  gestures  or  actions.  It  was  necessary  to  define 
more  precisely  what  was  the  preaching  which  was  preaching 
the  Word  of  God.  BARON  VAN  BOETZELAER  v.  DUBBEL- 
DAM  asked  if  the  Swiss  Churches  had  considered  the  neces- 
sity of  introducing  periods  of  silence  in  their  worship.  At 
Tambaram  the  Indians  said  to  us  Western  people  : “You 
must  always  have  noise  in  your  Church,  if  nothing  else,  then 
the  organ”. 

PROFESSOR  DE  SAUSSURE  doubted  if  the  mouoemeni 
liturgique  was  proceeding  quite  on  the  lines  described  by 
Professor  Will.  For  Calvinists  it  must  be  based  on  the  Bible; 
they  were  glad  to  recover  traditional  elements  only  in  so 
far  as  they  could  be  sure  that  they  were  biblical,  and  the 
same  thing  must  be  said  of  attempts  to  meet  psychological 
needs  for  revelation  or  mystery.  He  agreed  with  Dr.  Flo- 
rovsky  that  a sermon  was  not  necessarily  preaching  the 
Word.  The  main  thing  the  Reformation  stood  for  was  the 
sovereignty  of  God.  God  Himself  finds  His  way  to  reveal 
Himself : one  of  His  ways  is  by  the  clear  reading  of  the 
Bible  and  another  by  the  preacher.  But  the  preacher  must 
believe  in  the  miracle  of  God  using  him  if  he  is  to  become 
the  instrument  for  God  to  use  ; he  must  believe  in  the  work 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  This  means  meeting  the  temptation  to 
preach  himself ; humility  and  surrender  for  use  is  the  most 
important  part  in  the  preparation  of  a sermon.  He  agreed 
with  Pastor  Asmussen  about  the  need  of  giving  serious  thought 
to  the  subject  of  prayer  in  general  and  with  Baron  van 
Boetzelaer  v.  Dubbeldam  that  enough  time  was  not  given 
to  silence.  But  he  was  not  an  advocate  of  spontaneous  prayers 
which  too  often  were  sentimental  and  subjective. 

The  great  question  now  engaging  the  attention  of  the  Re- 
formed Churches  of  Switzerland  was  the  revision  of  the 
celebration  of  the  Eucharist.  The  present  form  was  largely 
influenced  by  sixteenth  century  circumstances  which  made 
it  so  didactic.  Now,  on  unofficial  occasions,  a newer  form 
was  reviving  the  use  of  epiclesis,  anamnesis  and  consecration. 
The  suppression  of  the  epiclesis  was  one  of  the  greatest  cri- 
mes of  the  Roman  Church.  The  official  answer  to  Professor 
Alivisatos’  question  would  probably  be  that  the  sermon  came 
first.  But  the  Sacrament  was  considered  as  the  seal  of  the 
sermon  and,  as  no  covenant  was  complete  without  a seal,  the 
Sacrament  was  second  in  time  but  not  in  importance.  He 
himself  would  say  that  neither  was  before  the  other. 
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(iii)  PERSONAL  PRAYER  AND  CORPORATE  WORSHIP. 


By  the  Very  Rev.  Archpriest  DR.  G.  FLOROVSKY  of  the 
Russian  Orthodox  Church. 

Two  passages  in  St.  Matthew’s  Gospel,  vi.  6 and  xviii.  19, 
bring  before  us  the  two  main  ways  of  worship,  personal  and 
corporate.  The  two  belong  together  and  both  are  obligatory 
in  a strict  sense.  One  has  to  learn  to  pray  alone,  bringing 
all  his  needs  and  infirmities  before  his  Heavenly  Father ; 
only  those  trained  by  thus  praying  this  solitary  prayer  can 
come  together  to  join  in  what  they  are  going  to  ask  for 
each  other  from  their  common  Father  in  heaven.  They  are 
more  than  complementary.  Each  without  the  other  is  dan- 
gerous : solitary  prayer  can  degenerate  into  individualistic- 
pietism  and  when  those  without  any  previous  personal  trai- 
ning try  to  join  with  others  the  result  may  be,  not  commu- 
nity prayer,  but  sect  prayer  or  crowd  prayer,  not  the  prayer 
of  a community  of  persons  but  of  an  impersonal  multitude. 

The  term  “ private  devotion  ” is  misleading ; it  gives  the  im- 
pression that  it  is  a private  affair  left  to  the  human  indivi- 
dual’s discretion.  It  is  an  obligatory  preparation  which  enables 
people  to  join  as  a community  and  to  offer  their  common 
supplications  with  one  heart  and  one  mouth.  Even  “ in  the 
chamber  ” a man  must  not  pray  only  for  himself ; he  is  not 
alone  on  his  knees  before  his  Heavenly  Father ; he  must  re- 
member the  many  others  also  on  their  knees  at  the  same  time 
before  the  one  Heavenly  Father  of  all  and  each  must  remember 
the  needs  and  sorrows  of  all.  Personal  prayer  must  be  catholic, 
used  for  enlarging  one’s  own  heart  and  mind  and  overcoming 
one’s  own  limitations.  Corporate  prayer  is  the  personal  res- 
ponsibility of  everyone  who  shares  in  the  common  Passion. 

In  the  Orthodox  Church  there  are  definite  ordered  forms 
of  private  morning  and  evening  prayer  which  everyone  must 
follow.  These  are  in  a book  called  Canonicon  — a book  of 
rules,  not  exhaustive,  but  an  elementary  text-book  to  be  sup- 
plemented by  sponteneous  expansion.  In  his  Letters  on 
Prayer,  Bishop  Theophanes  speaks  of  three  levels  of  prayer, 
(i)  Petition  or  intercession,  the  articulation  of  needs.  This  is 
only  the  first  stage,  the  stage  of  neophytes  needing  to  realise 
God’s  care  for  us.  This  leads  to  (ii)  thanksgiving  and  up  to 
(iii)  praise  to  God,  when  we  come  face  to  face  with  His  glory 
and  praise  Him  for  His  unutterable  majesty,  when  the  chorus 
of  men  joins  that  of  the  angels  who  do  not  ask  or  even  thank, 
but  continually  praise  Him  for  His  eternal  glory  and  majesty. 
So  there  is  a normal  ascent  from  human  petition  to  contem- 
plation. 

Another  line  of  advance  described  by  Bishop  Theophanes 
is  from  (i)  written  or  ordered  forms  to  (ii)  “rehearsal-prayer”. 
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You  start  by  studying  the  text  of  ordered  prayer  on  your  knees 
and  then  try  to  recite  it  before  God,  meditating  on  the  meaning 
of  every  word ; then  one  day  it  will  happen  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  Himself  will  stop  you  in  the  midst  and  pray  in  you 
“with  groanings  that  cannot  be  uttered”.  Then  you  must  stop 
all  your  words  and  listen  to  Him  and  be  led.  The  purpose  of 
personal  worship  is  to  disappear  in  one’s  human  individuality 
and  become  a vehicle  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  This  must  be  under 
the  discipline  of  the  Church. 


Only  those  so  trained  in  the  personal  responsibility  of 
private  prayer  are  ready  to  enter  into  the  corporate  \yorship. 

t 

At  the  centre  of  the  ordered  corporate  worship  is  the  Eu- 
charist. Eucharistic  worship,  the  Holy  Liturgy,  is  a Sacrament 
or  (to  use  the  Eastern  term)  a Holy  Mystery.  It  is  a double 
mystery  of  the  Lord  and  of  the  Church  the  Holy  Community, 
of  Christ  as  Head  and  Body.  The  Eucharist  is  the  revelation 
of  this  mystery  which  is  double  and  yet  one. 

As  the  mystery  of  our  Lord,  the  whole  rite  is  a single 
image  of  our  whole  redemption.  It  sets  before  us  in  symbolic 
utterances  and  gestures  the  whole  life  of  our  Lord  from 
Bethlehem  to  the  Mount  of  Olives  and  Calvary,  the  Resurrection 
and  Ascension.  The  different  symbolical  gestures  and  words 
remind  us  of  the  whole.  But  they  are  not  merely  a remem- 
brance, they  are  a re-presentation,  i.e.  a making  present  again. 
Christ  is  present  in  the  whole  service,  not  only  in  the  conse- 
crated elements,  not  only  as  the  Victim,  but  as  the  High  Priest 
who  offers  the  sacrifice  and  is  only  represented  by  His  mi- 
nister. The  whole  Liturgy  is  our  Lord  who  is  Himself  cele- 
brating, Himself  offered.  It  is  not  a repetition  of  the  Last 
Supper  or  the  Crucifixion ; we  should  rather  say  that  it  is  an 
extension  of  the  Incarnation  or  a mystical  identification.  It 
is  our  Lord  Himself  who  gives  us  Himself  as  at  the  Last 
Supper.  That  Last  Supper  is  not  repeated,  but  we  are,  as  it 
were,  taken  back  to  the  Upper  Chamber.  Our  Lord  is  present, 
not  only  as  suffering,  but  as  High  Priest,  not  only  in  statu 
humiliationis,  but  also  as  giving  His  risen  life  to  believers. 


<r  As  the  mystery  of  the  Church,  the  Eucharist  is  the  realisa- 
tion of  the  Church.  The  Church  is  real  in  so  far  as  it  is 
gathered  in  our  Lord,  when  all  its  members  are  nourished  on 
the  same  spiritual  food  and  filled  by  the  Spirit  with  the  same 
risen  life.  All  our  liturgical  prayers  in  the  Orthodox  Eucha- 
ristic rite  are  said  in  the  plural  (except  for  one  or  two  private 
prayers  for  the  priest)  because  there  are  many  who  agree  to 
stand  together  before  God.  The  anaphora  is  in  the  plural  as 
expressing  the  worship,  not  of  a number  of  discrete  individuals, 
but  of  the  community.  The  priest  says  the  prayers  as  the  re- 
presentative both  of  Christ  and  of  the  Church  : he  is  the 
^mouthpiece  of  the  Lord. 
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This  truth  has  been  obscured  by  changes  in  the  rite.  Con- 
sider fpur  very  important  points  in  the  history  of  the  Liturgy. 

(i)  It  is  difficult  to  say  when  the  daily  celebration  was 
first  introduced.  Originally  there  was  the  weekly  celebration 
on  Sundays  for  the  whole  congregation,  with  all  communi- 
cating. But  in  the  fourth  century  St.  Basil  the  Great  refers  to 
the  custom  of  daily  celebration.  It  is  not  possible  to  gather 
the  whole  congregation  every  day,  so  this  means  the  separating 
out  of  an  inner  circle  of  devout  elite  and  breaks  the  unity  of 
the  whole  congregation.  There  is  gain  in  this,  the  value  of  the 
daily  consecration  of  everyday  life  by  its  Eucharistic  orien- 
tation, the  value  of  giving  this  new  orientation  to  individuals 
whose  whole  life  will  be  transformed  by  it.  There  is  also  the 
value  in  some  circumstances  of  the  existence  of  an  inner  circle; 
one  thinks  of  the  place  of  monasteries  in  the  Church.  But 
there  is  also  loss,  the  belittling  of  the  corporate  spirit  and  the 
danger  that  those  who  do  not  belong  to  the  inner  circle  feel 
themselves  to  be  living  under  a less  strict  discipline. 

(ii)  At  an  unknown  date,  possibly  in  the  seventh  or  eighth 
century,  prayers  said  by  the  priests  began  to  be  said  secretly. 
In  spite  of  remonstrance,  the  new  custom  prevailed ; a new 
theory  was  super-imposed  over  the  ancient  rite,  while  the  rite 
was  preserved.  As  a result,  the  audible  service  has  become 
unintelligible  and  the  clericalised  liturgy  gives  the  impression 
that  clergy  and  laity  are  divided.  Some  scholars  think  this 
was  due  to  sixth  century  Eastern  influence.  Whatever  it  was, 
it  was  very  dangerous.  There  are  now  some  bishops  and 
priests  who  think  that  the  people  should  not  even  know  the 
secret  prayers  said  by  the  priests,  which  is  pure  nonsense. 

(iii)  The  same  sort  of  thing  may  be  said  about  the  deve- 
lopment of  the  iconostasis  which  dates  from  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century  in  Northern  Russia,  a late  innovation.  The 
nave  and  sanctuary  were  not  originally  separated  physically 
and  must  not  be  separated  spiritually  now.  The  change  was 
utilitarian ; it  came  from  the  increasing  number  of  frescoes 
and  ikons.  When  there  was  no  room  for  them  on  the  walls, 
the  screen  was  made  to  hold  them. 

(iv)  There  is  the  custom  of  non-communicating  attendance 
and  infrequent  communion.  Originally,  non-communicating 
attendance  was  quite  abnormal  and  liable  to  strong  ecclesiastical 
punishment.  Here  is  the  difficulty.  Priests  know  that  com- 
munion is  an  essential  part  of  the  service,  but  to  say : “ No 
celebration  without  communicants”  in  present  conditions  may 
mean  that  there  will  be  no  celebrations  and  that  no  people  will 
come  to  Church  at  all.  Yet  the  congregation  should  be  a bro- 
therhood, not  visitors.  The  remedy  is  not  to  reduce  the  number 
of  celebrations,  but  to  teach  and  encourage  people  again  to 
acquire  the  habit  of  frequent  communion.  The  Eucharist  has 
become  clericalised,  not  because  the  clergy  separated  itself 
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from  the  laity,  but  because  the  laity  was  prepared  to  give  up 
its  ecclesiastical  privileges  and  again  become  members  of  the 
world.  The  custom  grew  of  coming  to  church  on  solemn  occa- 
sions, i.e.  on  the  day  of  the  Lord.  Thus  people  felt  themselves 
to  be  members  of  the  Lord’s  Body  on  Sundays  and  of  the 
world  on  week-days.  But  all  days  are  the  Lord’s,  all  days 
are  Easter.  By  meeting  Him  every  day,  Christ  becomes  more 
necessary  for  me  and  I cannot  separate  myself  from  Him. 

Eucharistic  worship  is  at  the  centre ; it  is  framed  in  the 
Offices.  For  these  there  is  a definite  rule  or  order  in  a book 
called  T ypikon.  It  was  originally  made  for  monasteries,  but 
is  now  adopted  for  use  in  all  churches,  where,  however,  it 
cannot  be  followed  in  full,  but  has  to  be  shortened.  There  is 
no  authoritative  direction  for  the  shortening.  Behind  this 
stands  the  important  idea  that  the  liturgical  discipline  for  the 
whole  Church  is  one ; what  is  intended  for  monks  should  be 
followed  by  laymen  as  well.  Parts  of  this  rule,  e.g.  Mattins 
and  Vespers,  can  be  said  by  groups  or  in  families. 

The  Orthodox  Church  is  commonly  supposed  to  be  over- 
liturgical  and  to  have  given  up  the  preaching  of  the  Word. 
This  is  not  so.  In  the  T ypikon  it  is  ordered  that  daily  after 
Vespers  a portion  of  the  New  Testament  must  be  read  to  the 
congregation  ; the  whole  New  Testament  is  read  in  the  course 
of  the  year.  This  is  a form  of  preaching.  At  Mattins  every 
day  an  exegetical  sermon  of  St.  Chrysostom  or  some  other 
Father  must  be  read.  Sometimes,  indeed,  the  references  to 
the  Old  Testament  and  the  New  Testament  are  such  that 
our  Offices  are  over-burdened  with  Scripture.  But  there 
is  also  much  excellent  actual  preaching  in  the  Russian 
Church  ; about  a hundred  years  ago  some  priests  in  Moscow 
began  to  speak  to  their  people  without  notes. 

Let  me  end  by  stressing  the  point  that,  for  the  study  of 
ways  of  worship,  it  is  not  enough  to  study  texts  and  formula- 
ries or  to  quote  old  commentaries  on  liturgical  texts.  We  have 
to  study  the  living  history  of  the  rite  and  see  how  it  has  been 
deformed  and  needs  to  be  reformed.  The  urgent  reform  needed 
is  that  the  laity  should  again  become  a laity,  a real  order  in 
the  Church  between  the  clergy  and  the  catechumens.  Visitors 
(and  occasional  visitors  at  that)  to  the  Church  must  again 
become  living  brothers  in  the  community,  then  the  clergy  will 
once  more  become  leaders  of  a flock  that  is  a flock. 

' PROFESSOR  VAN  DER  LEEUW  said  he  was  much  im- 
pressed by  the  way  in  which  Dr.  Florovsky  had  presented  the 
manner  of  the  Real  Presence  in  the  Eucharist,  speaking  of 
Christ  as  present  in  the  whole  action,  including  the  congre- 
gation and  the  priests.  This  primitive  Christian  conception  of 
our  Lord  as  both  Priest  and  Sacrifice  would  bring  us  all  nearer 
to  each  other.  Was  he  right  in  understanding  Dr.  Florovsky 
as  thinking  that  the  iconostasis  ought  to  be  done  away  with  ? 
Would  such  an  opinion  be  considered  as  heretical  P Certainly 
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it  would  mean  the  breaking  down  of  much  separation  in  his 
own  Church  and  between  his  Church  and  others,  for  it  seemed 
both  to  separate  clergy  from  laity  and  also  to  induce  the  wrong 
kind  of  mystery  about  the  Sacrament.  Thirdly,  how  far  was 
the  conception  of  the  Eucharist  related  to  that  of  the  Kingdom 
of  God  ? If  the  Kingdom  of  God  were  a central  idea  in  the 
Orthodox  Church  that  would  mean  much  in  destroying  the 
idea  of  the  wrong  kind  of  mystery  and  relating  the  Eucharist 
to  missionary  endeavour.  DR.  FLOROYSKY  replied  that 
the  iconostasis  was  a matter  of  long  usage,  but  there  was 
no  strict  rule  forbidding  a celebration  without  it,  as  was 
shown  in  borrowed  Anglican  chapels  and  tents  in  war- 
time. He  did  not  recommend  the  sudden  abolition  of  long- 
standing tradition,  but  would  himself  prefer  to  have  the  ikons 
on  the  walls  as  they  originally  were.  The  Liturgy  was  the 
only  service  introduced  by  the  phrase  “Blessed  is  the  King- 
dom”; it  was  a mystery,  but  there  should  be  no  rupture 
between  that  mystery  and  the  whole  of  life. 

DR.  ZERNOV,  as  a layman,  wanted  to  defend  the  iconos- 
tasis. It  was  a great  privilege  not  to  have  to  see  the  priest 
or  minister  in  front  of  one  and  to  have  to  keep  one’s  eyes  shut 
like  Western  Christians ; moreover,  it  emphasised  the  truth 
that  the  whole  church,  and  not  the  altar  alone,  was  the  sphere 
of  the  divine  action,  the  Holy  Spirit  decending  on  both  clergy 
and  laity.  PROFESSOR  ZANDER,  as  another  layman,  said 
that  Dr.  Florovsky’s  views  on  the  iconostasis  would  certainly 
be  denounced  as  heretical  by  ignorant  Orthodox,  but  he  himself 
welcomed  them.  MR.  BARTLETT  asked  whether  there  were 
not  some  relation  between  the  Orthodox  iconostasis  and  the 
screen  in  Western  churches,  especially  monastic  churches.  DR. 
FLOROVSKY  replied  that  it  was  bad  for  the  priest  to  be 
hidden  from  the  people  and  to  turn  round  and  bless  a wooden 
screen ; only  bishops  (by  archaic  custom)  were  allowed  to 
emerge  and  bless  the  people.  He  admitted  that  in  his  address 
he  had  over-simplified  a confused  and  obscure  history.  At 
first  there  was  a rail,  as  in  the  Western  Church,  on  which 
ikons  were  hung,  and  then  it  grew  as  more  came  along.  The 
iconostasis  had  originated  in  a district  where  Roman  influence 
was  strong. 

PROFESSOR  ABRAHAM  said  he  was  a member  of  the 
Syrian  Mar  Thoma  Church  of  Malabar  who  had  worshipped 
much  in  Anglican  and  Free  Churches  while  abroad.  He  wanted 
to  point  to  the  very  great  importance  of  worship  in  a country 
like  India  as  a means  both  of  evangelisation  and  of  streng- 
thening the  Church.  Many  people  in  India  had  been  attracted 
to  the  Church  by  its  worship  and  the  Church  had  been 
strengthened  and  stabilised  by  worship,  as  was  shown  in  a 
study  of  two  areas  where  in  one  the  Church  had  quickly  died 
out  and  in  the  other,  where  stress  was  laid  on  worship,  it  had 
grown  stronger. 
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Hindu  worship  was  private  and  individualistic  ; the  corporate 
character  of  Christian  worship  needed  to  be  emphasised. 
Orthodox  and  Western  Churches  had  much  to  learn  from  each 
other.  In  the  East  they  were  learning  from  the  West  to  make 
preaching  a more  important  part  of  their  worship,  and  the 
study  of  pscychology  was  making  them  conscious  of  repetition 
and  undue  length.  Some  Western  Churches  had  something 
to  learn  in  respect  of  the  attitude  of  reverence  and  the  sense 
of  beauty  and  order  to  be  found  in  Eastern  Churches. 

DR.  W ATKIN- JONES,  referring  to  Dr.  Florovsky’s  empha- 
sis on  the  duty  of  spontaneous  or  free  prayer  in  private  prayers, 
asked  if  there  was  any  place  for  this  in  Orthodox  corporate 
prayer.  DR.  FLOROYSKY  said  there  was  no  place  in  the  rule 
or  order,  but  there  was  a suggestion  that  a sermon  might 
conclude  with  such  prayer  and  able  preachers  could  intro- 
duce it. 

CANON  ARCHDALL,  quoting  the  words  “The  Liturgy  is 
not  separated  from  life”,  asked  whether  the  title  “Commission 
on  Ways  of  Worship”  covered  simply  the  saying  of  prayers 
or  could  include  the  injunction  to  “pray  always  in  the  spirit”. 
Could  they  do  anything  to  help  ordinary  men  to  cross  over 
from  the  highly  secularised  life  of  to-day  into  the  highly 
spiritualised  worship  of  the  Church  ? In  the  Bible  there  was 
the  preparation  in  the  Old  Testament,  suggesting  intellectual 
teaching  to  ask  the  right  questions,  and  in  the  Epistles  the 
emphasis  on  the  practical  ethical  results  of  coming  to  Christ. 
Should  they  not  begin  with  the  Spirit  at  work  outside  the 
Christian  Church  to  lead  people  to  it  and  bring  them  on  to 
the  fullness  of  worship  within  P 

PROFESSOR  ALIVISATOS  said  that,  in  order  to  study  the 
worship  of  the  Church,  one  must  share  in  it.  In  all  probability, 
St.  Paul  came  to  Athens  in  A.D.  50  and  European  people  then 
first  came  into  contact  with  Christianity.  The  Greek  Church 
and  the  two  Theological  Faculties  in  Greece  were  planning  an 
inter-Church  Festival  in  1950  with  pilgrimages  to  all  the  sta- 
tions where  St.  Paul  had  preached  in  Greece  and  he  would 
like  to  give  a premature  and  unofficial  invitation,  anticipating 
that  which  would  be  given  to  all  Churches  and  Theological 
Faculties,  to  join  in  this  celebration. 

PASTOR  NIESEL  asked  how  the  Presence  of  Christ  in  the 
Liturgy  was  to  be  understood.  Dr.  Florovsky  had  spoken  of 
it  as  not  in  the  elements  only,  but  in  the  whole  rite.  Was 
that  an  incarnation  of  Christ  Who  once  for  all  was  made 
man,  was  it  that  the  rite  was  filled  with  the  Spirit  of  Christ, 
or  was  it  in  the  people,  as  in  the  saying  “Where  two  or  three 
are  gathered  together...”?  DR.  FLOROVSKY  replied  that  to 
so  profound  a question  any  answer  could  only  be  tentative. 
Christ  is  not  only  present  in  the  elements,  for  He  is  both 
Priest  and  Victim.  In  all  sacraments  He  is  the  minister.  He 
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alone  is  the  High  Priest  and  the  earthly  minister  His  agent. 
He  is  also  mystically  present  among  the  believing  congregation. 
This  is  no  symbol  or  metaphor,  but  a reality  dependent  upon 
the  Incarnation  — incarnate  once,  but  once  for  ever,  never  disin- 
carnate,  present  in  the  world  invisible  but  incarnate  in  the 
Church. 

DR.  FLOYD  TOMKINS  asked  how  far  Old  Slavonic  was 
understandable  to  present-day  congregations  and  whether  the 
Sacrament  was  reserved  in  the  Orthodox  Church.  DR.  FLO- 
ROYSKY  replied  that  in  Russia  Old  Slavonic  differed  from 
the  spoken  language,  but  was  no  more  unintelligible  than 
Shakespeare  in  England.  In  the  United  States  it  was  different 
and  there  it  would  be  better  to  have  the  service  in  English. 
The  Sacrament  was  reserved  on  the  altar  for  the  communion 
of  the  sick,  but  there  were  no  extra-liturgical  devotions. 


Ill 

The  Commission  on  Intercommunion 
(i)  REPORT  BY  PROFESSOR  D.M.  BAILLIE 

This  Commission  is  only  just  beginning  to  function.  Its 
formation  was  authorised  in  August,  1939,  and  soon  afterwards 
it  was  decided  that  it  should  work  in  two  sections  with  head- 
quarters in  America  and  Europe  respectively.  Then  came  the 
war.  The  American  Section  was  able  to  carry  on  and  has 
produced  a valuable  Report  and  Dr.  Hodgson  obtained  and 
issued  a collection  of  statements  on  the  existing  rules  and 
customs  governing  the  practice  of  various  Churches.  When 
the  Executive  Committee  met  in  February,  1946,  a further  step 
was  taken  : I was  asked  to  be  chairman  of  the  Commission 
and  Professor  Alivisatos  to  be  vice-chairman.  Since  then  we 
have  been  getting  on  with  the  appointment  of  members,  aiming 
at  making  the  Commission,  with  a membership  of  about  sixteen, 
as  representative  as  possible.  I thought  myself  especially  for- 
tunate in  finding  for  secretary  Dr.  George  Johnston  who  lived 
twenty  yards  from  my  own  home,  but  he  has  now  sailed  for 
the  United  States  to  a Theological  Chair  at  Hartford  Seminary. 
To-day  I am  very  glad  to  be  able  to  say  that  Dr.  John  Marsh 
of  Mansfield  College,  Oxford,  has  agreed  to  take  his  place. 

We  are  agreed  that  from  now  onwards  the  task  of  the 
Commission  is  not  to  collect  statements  of  existing  practices, 
but  to  try  to  penetrate  to  the  theological  grounds  underlying 
the  practices,  so  that  there  may  be  a growing  together  in 
mutual  understanding  out  of  which  may  come  a solution  of 
the  problem. 

Our  first  meeting  has  taken  place  here  at  Clarens  earlier 
this  week.  Four  members  had  been  asked  in  advance  to  write 
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papers  ; we  have  read  and  discussed  those  by  Professors  Zander 
and  de  Saussure,  you  will  hear  those  by  Professor  Askmark 
and  Father  Hebert  read  to  the  whole  Continuation  Committee. 
The  two  papers  read  to  the  Commission  have  already  given 
rise  to  some  discussion  of  the  theological  principles  involved. 

We  are  planning  the  publication  of  a book  on  the  general 
lines  of  those  on  Grace  and  the  Ministry  and  Sacraments,  a 
book  on  the  theological  principles  underlying  the  question  of 
intercommunion.  It  will  mainly  consist  of  a number  of  essays 
written  by  churchmen  as  widely  representative  as  possible. 
They  will  not  be  asked  officially  to  represent  their  Churches, 
but  will  be  men  chosen  for  their  powers  of  theological  insight 
and  exposition  who  will  be  asked  to  make  their  own  theological 
contribution.  There  will  probably  be  an  opening  chapter 
giving  a historical  sketch  of  the  whole  problem  down  to  the 
present  time.  This  will  not  necessarily  be  by  one  writer.  Then 
will  follow  the  essays,  making  the  main  part  of  the  book.  The 
statements  of  present  rules  and  customs  collected  by  the  Ame- 
rican Committee  and  Dr.  Hodgson  should  probably  be  revised 
and  included  in  an  appendix.  Then  there  will  have  to  be  the 
Report  for  presentation  to  the  next  World  Conference  on  Faith 
and  Order  ; that  will  be  the  most  difficult  task  of  all  and 
it  is  impossible  at  present  to  foreshadow  what  it  will  contain. 

At  present,  as  the  European  Section,  we  are  not  the  whole 
Commission.  Dr.  Floyd  Tomkins  says  he  thinks  that  the 
American  Section  regards  itself  as  having  practically  completed 
the  task  it  was  given  to  do  and  will  be  glad  if  we  can  build 
on  its  work  in  compiling  our  book.  If  this  is  to  be  the  pro- 
gramme, we  shall,  of  course,  add  to  our  members  some  American 
scholars. 

THE  REV.  D.  T.  NILES  said  that  there  were  parts  of 
Christendom,  e.  g.  among  the  growing  Younger  Churches,  where 
there  were  practices  of  intercommunion  not  covered  by  any 
written  rules.  These  might  be  missed  if  the  Commission  simply 
worked  on  the  basis  of  written  rules  ; might  it  not  be  useful 
to  have  on  it  members  cognisant  of  these  facts  P He  had  in 
mind  some  returned  missionaries  who  would  know  about  them. 
PASTOR  WERNER  asked  whether  there  could  not  be  a volume 
containing  the  service  forms  in  different  Churches  from  which 
their  underlying  beliefs  could  be  learnt.  PROFESSOR  BAILLIE 
replied  that  Mr.  Niles’  suggestion  would  certainly  be  borne  in 
mind,  but  that  Pastor  Werner’s  proposal  seemed  to  him  to  lie 
outside  the  sphere  of  his  Commission.  Dr.  WATKIN-JONES 
asked  whether  the  book  would  contain  any  challenging  appro- 
ach on  constructive  lines  which  could  be  of  value  to  such 
endeavours  as  the  Lambeth  Conversations  between  representa- 
tives of  episcopal  and  non-espicopal  Churches.  PROFESSOR 
BAILLIE  and  Dr.  FLEW  said  that  they  must  avoid  presenting 
Churches  with  suggestions  of  practical  action  ; such  things  lay 
outside  the  sphere  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Movement. 
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Dr.  VISSER  T HOOFT  asked  whether  it  would  not  be  a 
good  thing  to  follow  the  historical  chapter  with  one  descriptive 
of  the  present  situation,  as  prefatory  to  the  following  essays. 
PROFESSOR  BAILLIE  replied  that  it  was  proposed  to  include 
such  a description  as  the  climax  of  Chapter  I. 


(ii)  THE  THEOLOGICAL  PRINCIPLES  OF  INTERCOMMU- 
NION FROM  THE  LUTHERAN  VIEWPOINT 

By  PROFESSOR  RAGNAR  ASKMARK  of  the  Church  of  Sweden 

When  the  Lutheran  Church  faces  the  problem  of  inter- 
communion, it  does  it,  deeply  regretting  the  dissensions  in 
Christendom,  and  the  lines  existing  between  the  churches  at 
the  Lord’s  Table,  and  sincerely  longing  for  such  a unity  of 
the  Church  that  the  Holy  Communion  can  be  offered  in  every 
church  for  every  confessing  Christian.  Firmly  convinced  that 
inter-communion  is  not  only  a step  toward  the  unity  of  the 
Church,  but  that  it  also  signifies  the  highest  form  and  expres- 
sion of  the  unity  of  Churches  and  Christians,  a true  evidence 
of  Christian  brotherhood  and  of  a fellowship  stronger  than  all 
differences,  the  Lutheran  Church  would  work  zealously  and 
untiringly  to  the  end  that  all  Christians  should  be  partakers 
in  common  of  the  Lord’s  supper. 

In  the  following  exposition  of  the  Lutheran  theological 
principles  governing  work  for  such  inter-communion  (altar- 
fellowship)  the  declarations  of  the  Lutheran  Creeds  in  Liber 
Concordiae  (the  Book  of  Concord)  will  constitute  the  basis. 
As  long  as  the  Lutheran  Churches  hold  to  Liber  Concordiae  as 
their  confession,  no  fundamental  theological  declaration  can 
be  given  from  the  Lutheran  point  of  view  other  than  that  which 
has  its  origin  and  foundation  in  the  Book  of  Concord.  There 
are,  indeed,  Lutheran  churches  which  do  not  accept  the  whole 
Book  of  Concord  as  their  creed.  Nevertheless,  since  the  majo- 
rity of  the  Lutheran  Churches  look  upon  the  Book  of  Concord 
as  a whole,  the  Lutheran  principles  as  to  the  nature  and  the 
use  of  Holy  Communion  will  herein  be  taken  from  the  whole 
Book  of  Concord  as  the  basis  of  the  Lutheran  official  doctrine. 

This  doctrine  of  the  Book  of  Concord  is  regarded  by  its 
author  — and  that  may  be  stressed  here  — as  being  that  of 
the  orthodox,  catholic  Church.  This  obtains  also  with  reference 
to  its  doctrine  of  Holy  Communion.  For  that  reason  the 
Lutheran  Church  is  not  of  the  opinion  that  it  approaches  the 
problem  of  inter-communion  (altar  fellowship)  from  a non- 
catholic, con-formist  point  of  view,  but  rather  that  it  has  a 
message  for  all  Christendom. 

The  Augsburg  Confession,  as  stated  in  the  preface  to  the 
Book  of  Concord,  contains  nothing  more  than  the  doctrine 
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which  was  firmly  founded  in  the  Scriptures  and  briefly  stated 
in  the  old-church  symbol,  which  of  old  was  believed  in  the 
catholic,  orthodox  Christian  church,  and  which  time  and  again 
has  fought  through  to  victory  against  many  false  doctrines  and 
heresies  and  has  renewed  its  catholic  Christian  faith.  “Doctri- 
nam  in  ilia  (=  CA)  comprehensam,  quam  scirent  et  solidis 
scripturae  testimoniis  suffultam  et  a veteribus  receptisque  sym- 
bolis  approbatam,  unicam  et  perpetuum  ilium  vere  sentientis 
ecclesiae  ac  contra  multiplices  haereses  et  errores  olim  defensum 
nunc  autem  repetitum  consensum  esse,  constanter  judicaverunt.” 
(Die  symbolischen  Bucher  der  evangelisch-lutherischen  Kirche 
deutsch  und  lateinisch,  ed.  J.  Th.  Muller,  p.  4.) 

Especially  with  reference  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Sacraments 
it  is  stated  that  what  the  Lutheran  Church  teaches  here  “have 
all  the  old  Christian  fathers  taught  in  conformity  with  Christ’s 
Words  of  Institution  and  St.  Paul’s  explanation  expressly  and 
with  one  accord  with  the  whole  Christian  Church”.  “Tota 
erudita  et  pia  antiquitas  secundum  haec  verba  institutionis 
Christi  et  explicationem  Pauli  expresse  et  cum  tota  catholica 
ecclesia  magno  consensu  docuit.  ” (Muller,  p.  661.)  When  the 
Lutheran  Church  defends  her  doctrine  of  Holy  Communion, 
she  intends  thereby  to  defend  the  true  catholicity  of  the  Church 
of  Jesus  Christ. 

From  the  Lutheran  viewpoint  the  unifying  factor  is  consen- 
sus in  doctrina,  the  church-splitting  factor  is  dissensus  in  doc- 
trina.  Dissensus  in  ceremonies,  and  this  includes  ecclesiastical 
order,  need  not  be  the  cause  of  a split  church,  but  dissensus  in 
doctrine  causes  it.  The  following  rule  in  the  Augsburg  Con- 
fession, Article  VII,  still  holds  true  : “Of  the  Church.  And 
to  the  true  unity  of  the  Church,  it  is  enough  to  agree  concerning 
the  doctrine  of  the  Gospel  and  the  administration  of  the  sacra- 
ments. Nor  is  it  necessary  that  human  traditions,  rites,  or 
ceremonies,  instituted  by  men,  should  be  everywhere  alike.” 
“Ad  veram  unitatem  ecclesiae  satis  est  consentire  de  doctrina 
evangelii  et  administratione  sacramentorum.  Nec  necesse  est 
ubique  esse  similes  traditiones  humanas  seu  ritus  aut  ceremonias 
ab  hominibus  institutas.  ” (Muller,  p.  40.)  The  Lutheran  Church 
is  thus  comprehensive  and  liberal  concerning  ceremonies  and 
order,  but  must  stand  fast  and  firm  concerning  questions  of 
doctrine. 

The  way  to  inter-communion  must  — according  to  the 
Scriptures  — go  via  a renewal  of  consensus  of  the  doctrine  of 
Communion.  For  consensus  de  administratione  sacramentorum 
is  part  of  consensus  de  doctrina.  The  way  cannot  be  taken 
by  neglecting  or  adding  to  the  differences  of  doctrine  which 
still  remain,  nor  by  making  doctrine  a relative  thing. 

How  does  one  arrive  at  that  consensus  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  Holy  Communion,  that  is  the  foundation  for  real  inter- 
communion ? 
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By  returning  to  the  scriptural  conception  of  the  Lord’s 
Supper,  of  what  the  Holy  Communion  is  and  what  it  gives  us. 
The  fundamental  Lutheran  doctrinal  principle  is  that  it  should 
agree  with  the  Scriptures.  They  are  the  only  source  and  stan- 
dard (unica  regula  et  norma)  of  the  message  which  the  Church 
has  to  proclaim.  The  doctrine  of  Communion  thus  ought  to 
be  scriptural. 

The  Book  of  Concord  declares  in  its  preface  : “that  it  is 
ours  and  this  book’s  established  and  maintained  opinion,  that 
Christians  in  the  Lord’s  Supper  should  not  have  any  other 
basis  than  Christ’s  testamental  words  of  institution’’.  “Theologi 
nostri  in  concordiae  libro  et  ea,  quae  in  illo  est,  sanioris  doctrinae 
norma  diserte  testantur  et  nostram  et  huius  libri  sententiam 
constantem  et  perpetuam  esse,  pios  homines  in  negotio  coenae 
dominicae  ad  nulla  alia  fundamenta,  quam  verborum  institu- 
tionis  testamenti  Domini  nostri  Jesu  Christi  deducendos  esse.” 
(Muller,  p.  14).  So  the  Creeds  themselves  are  not  the  norms 
of  the  Lutheran  doctrine  of  Communion.  The  norm  and  the 
basis  are  the  Scriptures,  the  Creeds  are  only  guarding  the 
doctrine,  that  it  may  be  scriptural.  Therefore,  should  it  be 
proven  that  the  Lutheran  doctrine  of  Communion  is  not  scrip- 
tural, it  must  be  altered  to  conform  to  the  Scriptures  according 
to  the  Lutheran  fundamental  principles.  A tradition,  however 
sacred,  is  of  no  consequence  here  compared  to  the  clear  state- 
ments of  the  Scriptures. 

What  then  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Communion,  which 
our  Creeds  interpret  and . which  they  mean  to  be  “ secundum 
verba  institutionis  Christi  et  explicationena  Pauli  ” (Muller, 
p.  661)  ? Only  the  two  shortest  definitions  in  the  Creeds  can 
be  given  as  an  answer  to  that  : 1)  “The  Sacrament  of  the 
Altar  is  the  true  Body  and  Blood  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
under  bread  and  wine,  given  unto  us  Christians  to  eat  and  to 
drink  as  it  was  instituted  by  Christ  Himself”  (Luther’s  Small 
Catechism).  “Sacramentum  altaris  est  verum  corpus  et  verus 
sanguis  Domini  nostri  Jesu  Christi,  sub  pane  et  vino,  nobis 
Christianis  ad  manducandum  ac  bibendum  ab  ipso  Christo 
institutum”  (Muller,  p.  365).  “Of  the  Lord’s  Supper  they  teach 
that  the  Body  and  the  Blood  of  Christ  are  truly  present,  and 
are  communicated  to  those  that  eat  the  Lord’s  Supper”  (Con- 
fessio  Augustana).  “De  coena  Domini  docent,  quod  corpus  et 
sanguis  Christi  vere  adsint  et  distribuantur  vescentibus  in  coena 
Domini”  (Muller,  p.  41).  A brief  modern  explanation  of  these 
words  from  the  Creeds  we  can  find  in  a report  sent  out  in 
preparation  for  the  conference  of  Lutheran  World  Federation 
in  Lund  in  the  summer  of  1947  : “The  essence  of  the  Holy 
Communion  is  that  by  His  Body  and  His  Blood,  Christ  Himself 
is  present,  edifying  His  Body,  The  Church...  Here  the  Christian 
enters  into  direct  communion  with  his  living  Lord...  In  the 
Holy  Communion  life  flows  forth  from  Christ  through  His 
body  to  all  its  members...  The  essence  of  the  Holy  Communion 
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is  the  real  presence  of  Christ.  As  it  has  pleased  God  to  speak 
to  us  by  way  of  simple  human  words,  so  that  we  can  say  that 
this  is  in  truth  the  Word  of  God,  without  its  ceasing  to  be 
simple  human  words,  so  in  the  same  way  it  has  pleased  Christ 
to  come  to  us  really  and  truly  through  these  simple  means. 
Christ  Himself  is  present  in  the  blest  bread  and  the  blest  cup.” 

Laying  stress  upon  the  fact  that  the  real  presence  of  the  Body 
and  Blood  of  Christ  under  bread  and  wine  in  the  Communion 
is  the  scriptural  faith,  the  Lutheran  Creeds  take  their  stand 
against  such  lines  of  thought  as  disagree  with  the  scriptural 
conception  of  the  sacraments.  This  is  not  the  forum  to  enter 
into  that.  I only  wish  to  mention  it  here,  because  these  diver- 
gences in  the  doctrine  of  Communion  contain  the  dissensus  de 
administratione  coenae  Domini  which  now  renders  impossible 
the  consensus  of  doctrine,  necessary  for  inter-communion.  From 
the  Lutheran  point  of  view  the  scriptural  conception  of  Holy 
Communion  must  be  protected  against  two  false  doctrines, 
firstly  against  the  Roman  Catholic  theory  of  transubstantiation 
and  mass  offering,  secondly  against  the  Calvinistic  denial  of 
the  real  presence.  That  these  divisions  still  are  of  topical 
interest  for  Lutherans  is  shown  again  in  the  aforementioned 
report  of  Study  Section  I to  the  Conference  of  the  Lutheran 
World  Federation  1947  : “We  reject  as  false,  both  the  magical 
and  the  spiritualistic-symbolic  interpretation  of  the  Sacraments. 
Both  of  them  conflict  in  the  same  degree  with  our  belief  in 
Christ  as  truly  incarnate  (Sarx  egeneto ).”  It  is  a distortion 
of  the  import  of  the  Holy  Communion  when  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  speaks  of  the  miracle  of  transubstantiation  by  which 
the  bread  is  allegedly  transmuted  into  the  body  of  Christ  and  the 
wine  into  the  blood  of  Christ,  in  some  mystical  or  magical 
way.  These  are  human  speculations  which  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  Gospel.  The  mystery  of  the  Gospel  is  not  to  be 
found  on  this  point.  On  the  contrary  everything  here  is  clear 
and  simple.  It  is  with  the  Holy  Communion  as  it  is  with  the 
Word  of  God.  When  God  desires  to  speak  with  us  in  his 
Gospel,  he  does  so  by  way  of  simple,  clear,  human  words. 
From  one  point  of  view  they  are  nothing  but  ordinary  words  ; 
they  are  not  transformed  into  something  else,  but  God  uses 
them  to  enter  into  communion  with  us  and  to  speak  to  us.  But 
there  is  no  less  a distortion  of  the  import  of  the  Holy  Commu- 
nion when  in  regard  to  the  natural  character  of  the  elements  it 
has  been  asserted  that  the  blest  bread  and  wine  only  signify 
(significant)  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  denying  the  real 
presence  of  Christ  in  the  Holy  Communion.  The  essence  of 
the  Holy  Communion  is  the  real  presence  of  Christ.  As  it 
has  pleased  God  to  speak  to  us  by  way  of  simple  human  words, 
so  that  we  can  say  that  this  is  in  truth  the  Word  of  God, 
without  its  ceasing  to  be  human  words,  so  in  the  same  way  it 
has  pleased  God  to  come  to  us  really  and  truly  through  these 
simple  means.  Christ  himself  is  present  in  the  blest  bread  and 
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the  blest  cup,  without  their  being  transformed  into  something 
else  than  the  mystery  in  the  Gospel  as  a whole  : that  into  this 
kingdom  of  death  God  has  placed  Him,  who  is  the  Prince 
of  Life  and  that  He  has  called  us  to  become  one  with  Him 
and  to  share  in  His  life.” 

This  reservation  that  the  Lutheran  Creeds  make  against 
divergent  opinions  of  the  doctrine  of  Communion  has  been 
mentioned  here  not  to  show  any  disinclination  of  Lutheranism 
to  overbridge  bounds  or  inability  to  recognize  the  scriptural 
authorization  of  other  doctrines  of  Communion,  but  only  to 
point  out  that  there  are  incompatible  conceptions  concerning 
tho  nature  of  the  Holy  Communion,  conceptions  that  are  not 
superficial  but  have  their  origin  in  separate  ideas  of  theological 
problems  of  still  larger  proportions,  for  example  the  problem 
of  the  general  and  the  special  presence  of  God. 

The  Lutheran  disinclination  during  past  centuries  to  allow 
Lutheran  confessors  to  partake  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  in  other 
communions  has  its  root  in  the  fact  that  in  doing  this  one  must 
appear  as  if  one  had  embraced  an  alien  doctrine  of  Communion. 
“The  church  to  whose  Lord’s  Table  we  go,  that  church’s  doc- 
trine we  embrace,  however  silently  confessed”,  says  the  theo- 
logian Balduin.  “Nam  cum  quibus  de  eadem  coena  partici- 
pamus,  cum  his  communionem  habemus  et  doctrinam  eorum 
tacite  approbamus”  (Fr.  Balduin,  Tractatus  de  casibus  cons- 
cientiae,  p.  440).  The  Lutheran  theologians  have  been  unani-  * 
mous  in  their  belief  that  complete  intercommunion  cannot  be 
realized  until  all  churches  have  reached  a satisfactory  consensus 
of  the  nature  and  gift  of  the  Communion.  To  that  end  we 
must  strive. 

From  what  has  been  said  so  far,  it  might  appear  as  if 
Lutheranism  theologically  was  quite  disinclined  to  enter  into 
inter-communion  with  a church  that  did  not  completely  share 
its  dogmatic  conception.  But  let  us  approach  the  problem  from 
another  side,  and  we  shall  find  that  Lutheranism  intentionally 
adopts  a more  positive  attitude  towards  inter-communion  than 
has  been  seen  in  the  above,  and  that  there  are  many  points 
of  contact  with  inter-communion. 

It  was  suggested  that  the  Lutheran  disinclination  to  inter- 
communion was  rooted,  in  the  feeling  that  dissensus  of  doctrine 
is  the  most  important  factor  of  all  that  severs  the  churches 
from  one  another  and  that  that  can  only  be  bridged  by  con- 
sensus of  doctrine.  The  disinclination  does  not  depend  on  any 
Lutheran  rejection  of  the  Communion  of  alien  churches  as  a 
Sacrament,  in  opposition  to  the  argumentation  of  other  churches 
that  refuse  to  enter  into  altar  fellowship  mainly  for  the  reason 
that  one  has  denied  or  doubted  the  sacramental  character  of 
their  communion.  Without  agreeing  with  other  churches,  as 
to  their  doctrine  of  Communion,  the  Lutheran  Church  can 
recognize  the  sacramental  character  of  their  celebration  of  Holy 
Communion. 
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This  agrees  with  Lutheranism's  theory  of  the  Church. 

The  Creeds  have  never  held  that  only  churches  which  have 
accepted  the  Lutheran  doctrine  have  membership  in  the  true 
Church  of  Christ.  Not  even  during  the  time  when  the  confes- 
sional controversies  violently  raged  was  this  inferred.  The 
Creeds’  own  statements  prevent  this.  According  to  the  Creeds, 
the  Church  is  one  and  can  only  be  one,  namely  “ congregatio 
sanctorum”.  The  saints  which  make  up  the  Body  of  Christ 
no  one  knows,  no  one  but  God.  Therefore  the  Church  is  invi- 
sible. This  Church  invisible  in  and  of  itself  has  nevertheless 
certain  visible  features  by  which  she  becomes  perceptible. 
They  are  two  : The  Word  and  the  Sacraments.  “Est  autem 
ecclesia  congregatio  sanctorum  in  qua  evangelium  docetur  et 
recte  administrantur  sacramenta”  (Muller,  p.  40).  The  word 
which  is  preached  and  the  Sacraments  which  are  administered 
are  the  only  visible  token  that  Jesus  Christ  is  there.  Neither 
a correct  church  organisation  nor  a correct  order  of  service  can 
guarantee  that  the  Church  of  Christ  is  there.  But  the  Word 
and  the  Sacraments  can  do  so.  The  Word  and  Sacraments  are 
indeed  not  only  the  visible  marks  of  the  Church,  but  are  the 
constituting  factor  of  the  Church.  Where  the  true  Word  of 
God  is  preached  and  the  Sacraments  are  administered  in  con- 
formity with  the  institution  of  Christ,  there  the  Church  is 
found,  for  the  Word  cannot  be  heard  and  the  Sacraments  cannot 
be  administered  without  creating  Christian  people  and  esta- 
blishing a Church.  The  Word  and  the  Sacraments  create  the 
Church  because  Christ  is  and  works  in  the  Word  and  the 
Sacraments. 

If  this  is  the  Lutheran  understanding  of  the  Church  and  its 
distinctive  marks,  it  therefore  recognizes  that  the  Church  is 
everywhere  where  the  Gospel  is  preached  and  the  Sacraments 
administered,  without  requiring  any  other  church-constructed 
factors.  One  can  be  more  or  less  certain  that  the  Church  is 
found  at  one  or  another  place.  Where  the  Word  is  preached 
in  purity,  namely  in  accordance  with  the  Scriptures,  and  the 
Sacraments  are  administered  correctly,  namely  as  the  Scriptures 
administered  them,  there  one  can  be  perfectly  certain  that  the 
Church  is  found  and  grows.  But  even  in  those  places  where 
the  Word  is  preached  in  less  purity,  the  Word,  if  it  is  given, 
establishes  the  Church.  In  the  midst  of  all  his  struggles 
against  Rome  and  its  transmuted  Christianity,  Luther  admitted 
nevertheless  the  existence  of  one  Christian  Church  established 
by  believers  and  saints,  also  during  the  long  time  when  the 
Pope  and  his  clergy  did  everything  to  conceal  the  true  content 
of  the  Word.  Any  why  P Because  Baptism  remained,  the 
Gospel  was  read  from  the  pulpit  even  though  it  was  not 
preached,  the  Apostolic  Creed  and  the  Commandments  were 
found  there,  absolution  was  given,  the  eucharist  was  given  even 
though  in  a different  form. 
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Here  is  a point  of  contact  for  Lutheranism’s  positive  stand 
on  the  question  of  inter-communion.  Everywhere,  in  whatever 
church  it  might  be,  where  Lutheranism  can  admit  that  the 
Word  is  preached  “secundum  evangelium”  and  the  Sacraments 
administered  “secundum  Christi  institutionem  ”,  there  is  the 
preparation  for  leading  into  negotiations  with  reference  to  inter- 
communion. The  Lutheran  Creeds  and  thereby  the  Lutheran 
Churches  which  follow  their  leading,  cannot  set  up  any  other 
condition  than  that  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  in  conformity 
with  the  Scriptures  and  the  right  administration  of  the  Sacra- 
ments shall  be  found  in  that  church  in  which  altar  fellowship 
shall  be  entered  into. 

The  context  of  the  Gospel’s  true  preaching  cannot  be  dis- 
cussed here.  But  what  is  meant  by  the  the  correct  adminis- 
tration of  the  Sacraments  must  be  made  clear. 

A true  administration  of  the  Sacraments  means  that  the 
Sacraments  are  distributed  in  accordance  with  the  pattern  of 
Christ  and  Paul.  As  to  the  Communion  this  means,  in  its 
simplest  yet  fully  legitimate  form,  simply  “take  bread  and 
wine,  bless,  distribute,  accept,  eat  and  drink  them  and  thereby 
proclaim  the  Lord’s  death”.  “Panis  et  vinum  benedictione 
consecrentur,  dispensentur,  sumantur,  hoc  est,  edantur  et 
bibantur  et  mors  Domini  annuntietur”  (Muller,  p.  665).  Thus 
the  Words  of  Institution  are  the  words  of  consecration  of  the 
Communion.  When  the  Word  is  read  over  the  bread  and  wine, 
thereby  these  treasures  are  consecrated  the  Sacrament  of  the 
Body  and  Blood  of  Christ.  “Venit  verbum  ad  elementa  atque 
fit  sacramentum.  ” This  is  the  Creeds’  precept  with  reference 
to  the  consecration  and  use  of  the  Holy  Communion.  Other 
ceremonies  and  rites  are  free.  It  is  left  to  each  church  to 
decide  concerning  them. 

This  standpoint,  that  the  Church  is  found  everywhere  where 
the  Word  is  preached  in  purity  and  the  Sacraments  are  rightly 
administered,  and  that  no  other  factor  than  the  Word  and  the 
Sacraments  establishes  the  Church  of  Christ,  implies  a necessity 
of  a right  administration  of  the  Sacraments,  that  where  a 
church  thus  celebrates  Communion,  where  she  under  the  spoken 
or  understood  intention  of  celebrating  the  Communion  in  con- 
formity to  Christ’s  institution  speaks  the  words  of  institution 
over  the  bread  and  wine  and  then  distributes  the  Communion, 
her  Communion  is  a true  Sacrament  and  her  celebration  of  the 
Holy  Communion  possesses  full  sacramental  character.  The 
strength  of  the  Communion  depends  indeed  on  Christ’s  Word, 
in  whatever  church  it  is  distributed,  and  on  nothing  else. 
Regarding  the  consecration,  the  Lutherans  teach  “that  the  real 
presence  of  Christ’s  body  and  blood  in  the  Communion  is  not 
brought  by  any  words  or  actions,  neither  the  words  or  deeds 
of  the  minister  nor  the  communicant’s  eating  and  drinking  and 
faith,  but  depends  wholly  and  entirely  on  the  power  of  God 
the  Father  Almighty  and  the  word,  institution  and  ordination 


of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ”.  “De  consecratione 
sentimus,  quod  veram  praesentiam  corporis  et  sanguinis  Christi 
in  Coena  non  efficiat  ullius  hominis  vel  verbum  vel  opus, 
dignitas  seu  meritum,  sive  pronuntiato  ministri,  seu  mandu- 
catio,  seu  fides  communicantium,  horum  nullum  nobis  corpus 
et  sanguinem  Christi  praesentia  facit.  Sed  hoc  totum,  quod  in 
Coena  Christi  corpus  praesens  habemus,  simpliciter  et  in  soli- 
dum  omnipotentis  Dei  virtute  et  verbo,  institutione  atque  ordi- 
natione  Domini  nostri  Jesu  Christi  est  adscribendum... ” “For 
the  true  and  almighty  words  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  he  spoke 
at  the  institution  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  were  not  only  effective 
at  that  first  Communion  but  are  valid  and  effective  and  always 
maintain  their  power,  so  that  in  the  strength  of  the  same  word 
that  Christ  spoke  at  the  first  Communion,  the  body  and  blood 
of  Christ  will  be  truly  present,  distributed  and  accepted  every- 
where where  Holy  Communion  is  celebrated  in  conformity  with 
Christ’s  institution  and  his  word  is  taught.  For  where  one 
holds  fast  to  His  Institution,  speaks  His  Word  over  the  bread 
and  the  cup  and  then  distributes  the  blest  bread  and  wine, 
there  Christ  Himself,  through  the  spoken  word  in  the  power 
of  the  first  institution,  is  working  through  His  Words,  which 
He  would  that  we  should  repeat...  Not  our  words  and  actions 
but  Christ’s  command  and  institution  makes  the  bread  into  His 
Body  and  the  wine  into  His  Blood,  from  the  very  first  Lord’s 
Supper  until  the  end  of  time,  but  through  our  service  and  minis- 
try it  is  daily  distributed.”  “Verissima  enim  ilia  et  omnipo- 
tentia  verba  Jesu  Christi,  quae  in  prima  institutione  pronuntiavit, 
non  modo  in  prima  ilia  coena  efficacia  fuere,  sed  eorum  vis,  virtus 
et  efficacia  adhuc  hodie  durant  et  valent,  ita  quidem  certe,  ut 
eorum  virtute  in  omnibus  locis,  ubi  Coena  Domini  iuxta  Christi 
institutionem  celebratur  et  verba  ipsius  usurpantur,  virtute  et 
potentia  eorum  verborum,  quae  Christus  in  prima  Coena  locu- 
tus  est,  corpus  et  sanguis  Christi  vere  praesentia  distribuantur 
et  sumantur.  Christus  ipse  enim  (ubi  ipsius  institutio  obser- 
vatur  et  verba  eius  super  pane  et  vino  recitantur  et  benedictus 
panis  et  vinum  benedictum  distribuuntur)  per  verba  ilia  recitata, 
virtute  primae  institutionis,  hodie  etiam  verbo  suo,  quod  repeti 
vult,  efficax  est...  Itaque  non  opus  nostrum,  non  pronuntiatio 
nostra,  sed  mandatum  et  ordinatio  Christi  efficiunt,  ut  panis 
sit  corpus,  et  vinum  sit  sanguis  Christi  ; idque  jam  inde  a 
prima  institutione  coenae  usque  ad  finem  mundi  fieri  solet, 
nostro  autem  ministerio  haec  quotidie  distribuuntur”  (Muller, 
p.  663  f.). 

Everywhere  where  the  Communion  is  consecrated  in  a 
Church  and  is  distributed  in  conformity  with  Christ’s  Word 
of  Institution  the  Lutheran  Creeds  recognize  the  sacramental 
character  of  its  Communion. 

Thereby  the  sacramental  effect  of  the  Communion  is  not 
immediately  admitted.  In  order  that  the  sacrament  shall  be 
a blessing  for  men  and  work  for  their  salvation,  the  Creeds 
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require  on  the  part  of  the  receivers  one  thing,  namely  faith. 
‘‘Who  receives  this  sacrament  worthily  ?”  asks  Luther’s  Small 
Catechism,  i.  e.  “ on  whom  does  it  confer  its  sacramental 
power  ?”  The  answer  will  be  : “He  who  believes  these  words 
‘Given  and  shed  for  the  forgiveness  of  sins’.  But  he  who  does 
not  believe  these  words,  but  doubts,  he  is  not  worthy  and  pre- 
pared, for  that  word:  ‘for  you’  requires  a faithful  heart.” 
“Ille  est  vere  dignus  ac  probe  paratus,  qui  habet  fidem  in  haec 
verba  : ‘Pro  vobis  datur... ’ Qui  vero  his  verbis  non  credit 
aut  de  illis  dubitat,  ille  est  indignus  ac  imparatus,  quia  hoc 
verbum  ‘ Pro  vobis  ’ postulat  omnino  cor,  quod  Deo  credat.  ” 
(Muller,  p.  366). 

The  faith  in  what  the  Sacrament  is  and  gives  is  the  condi- 
tion under  which  the  Sacrament  shall  be  able  to  exercise 
blessed  influence  upon  the  communicants.  Then  the  Lutheran 
Church  once  again  must  set  a demand  for  the  catholic  church’s 
communion  practice  necessary  for  a future  consensus  de  admi- 
nistratione  coenae  Domini  : The  communicants  must  be  ins- 
tructed in  the  gift  of  the  sacrament  and  tried  as  to  their  faith. 
“The  three  paragraphs,  what  the  Sacrament  is,  what  is  its  use 
and  who  shall  receive  it,  shall  be  based  upon  the  words  under 
which  it  was  instituted  by  Christ,  which  should  also  be  known 
by  everyone  who  wants  to  be  a Christian  and  receive  the 
Sacrament.  For  we  are  not  inclined  to  admit  to  or  distribute 
the  Sacrament  to  those  who  do  not  know  what  they  are  sear- 
ching for  and  why  they  are  coming,”  states  the  Large  Cate- 
chism. “ Neque  enim  nobis  est  animus  posthac  admittendi 
quemlibet  aut  quibuslibet  illud  administrandi,  ignorantibus, 
quid  hie  quaerant  aut  quam  ob  rem  accedant”  (Muller,  p.  499). 
Therefore  the  Augsburg  Confession  states  : “ The  Body  of  our 

Lord  is  not  usually  given  except  to  them  who  previously  have 
been  examined  and  have  received  absolution.”  “Non  solet 
porrigi  corpus  Domini  nostri  nisi  antea  exploratis  et  absolutis” 
(Muller,  p.  53). 

The  Lutheran  Church  itself  thus  requires  — before  a person’s 
first  communion  — that  he  be  satisfactorily  instructed  in  the 
Christian  doctrine  and  in  Confirmation  has  shown  his  know- 
ledge of  and  confirmed  his  belief  in  the  Christian  doctrine. 
In  this  she  would  agree  with  the  conception  of  the  practice  of 
the  Old  Church,  that  no  catechumens  should  be  admitted  to 
the  Lord’s  Supper.  That  he  who  goes  to  the  Lord’s  Supper 
must  know  what  he  there  receives,  seems  for  the  Lutheran 
Church  to  be  a requirement  that  the  catholic  church  must 
set  forth.  She  also  sets  forth  this  requirement  when  she  faces 
the  problem  of  inter-communion. 

But  further,  the  Lutheran  Church  embracing  the  idea  that 
the  faith  of  the  communicants  is  the  qualification  that  the 
Sacrament  be  able  to  spread  its  blessing  upon  them,  has 
allowed  the  Word  of  God  to  be  preached  in  order  to  awaken 
and  strengthen  the  faith  of  the  communicants  (The  exhortation). 
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The  Lutheran  Church  cannot  set  forth  any  requirements  as 
to  the  forms  under  which  other  churches  should  prepare  their 
communicants  for  the  Holy  Communion.  The  least  requirement 
that  the  Lutheran  Church  can  set  forth  is  also  from  this  point 
of  view  that  the  words  of  institution  should  sound  forth  at 
each  celebration  of  the  Communion.  The  words  of  institution 
at  the  Communion  have  indeed  a double  task.  They  are  not 
only  words  of  consecration  but  also  a message  to  the  con- 
gregation. 

“Now”,  says  the  Formula  Concordiae,  “the  words  of  insti- 
tution must  in  perspicuous  and  plain  words  be  sung  or 
openly  professed  and  by  no  means  be  omitted  at  the  Holy 
Communion.  This  ought  to  happen,  in  order  that  the  com- 
mand of  Jesus  Christ:  “This  do”  may  be  followed  and  that 
the  faith  of  the  listeners  in  what  this  Sacrament  naturally 
is  and  gives  (the  presence  of  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ, 
the  forgiveness  of  sins  and  all  the  blessings  of  our  Lord)  may 
through  the  words  of  Christ  be  strengthened  and  established.” 
“Verba  institutionis  Christi  in  administratione  Coenae  domi- 
nicae  palam  coram  ecclesia  diserte  et  clare  recitentur,  neque 
ulla  ratione  intermittantur...  ut  auditorum  fides  de  substantia 
et  fructu  huius  sacramenti...  per  verba  testamenti  excitetur, 
confirmetur  et  quam  certissima  reddatur”  (Miiller,  p.  664  f.). 
From  the  above  it  might  appear  as  if  Lutheranism  only  makes 
requirements  with  reference  to  inter-communion.  This  holds 
true  concerning  the  doctrine,  but  let  us  also  look  at  the  parts 
of  the  problem  of  inter-communion  where  the  Lutheran  Church 
makes  no  requirements.  The  Lutheran  Church  makes  no  requi- 
rements as  to  the  order  of  the  Church. 

The  basis  of  negotiations  for  inter-communion  is  thus  for 
the  Lutheran  Church  the  doctrine  and  not  the  order. 

That  a church  must  be  organized  and  built  in  a certain  way 
in  order  to  be  the  Church  of  Christ,  the  Lutherans  cannot  allow. 
That  a church  must  have  bishops,  presbyters  and  deacons 
which,  for  instance,  the  Anglicans  feel  in  order  that  it  should 
be  a correctly  built  church  in  conformity  with  the  Scriptures 
and  the  tradition,  the  Lutherans  must  deny,  for  the  very  reason 
that  they  deny  the  propriety  of  the  strong  Calvinist  doctrine 
that  bishops  with  spiritual  power  over  the  pastors  stand  against 
the  order  of  Christ.  The  Lutheran  Creeds  have  a decided  free- 
dom in  such  things.  An  Episcopal  church  can  be  a true  church 
of  Christ  and  a non-episcopal  likewise.  The  decision  as  to 
whether  it  is  a church  of  Christ  or  not  is  not  its  order  but 
whether  the  Word  of  Christ  is  rightly  taught  and  the  sacra- 
ments rightly  administered  there.  “And  to  the  true  unity  of 
the  Church,  it  is  enough  to  agree  concerning  the  doctrine  of 
the  Gospel  and  the  administration  of  the  sacraments.  Nor  is 
it  necessary  that  human  traditions,  rites,  or  ceremonies,  instituted 
by  men,  should  be  everywhere  alike.”  “Et  ad  veram  unitatem 
ecclesiae  satis  est  consentire  de  doctrina  evangelii  et  adminis- 
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tratione  sacramentorum.  Nec  necesse  est  ubique  esse  similes 
traditiones  humanas,  seu  ritus  aut  ceremonias  ab  hominibus 
institutas”  (Miiller,  p.  40). 

The  church  that  I belong  to  — the  Swedish  and  its  sister- 
church,  the  Finnish  — can  both  of  them  as  well  as  the  Anglican 
boast  of  the  fact  that  they  have  successio  apostolica.  The 
Church  of  Sweden  is  proud  of  it  and  would  regard  it  as  brea- 
king her  own  traditions  if  she  broke  off  successio  apostolica 
and  used  other  men  than  bishops  in  the  unbroken  line  of  bis- 
hops as  consecrants  at  the  consecration  of  bishops  and  priests. 
She  also  rejoices  in  the  more  intimate  collaboration  that  has 
been  established  with  the  Anglican  church  and  other  episcopal 
churches  owing  to  the  fact  that  both  churches  have  the  unin- 
terrupted succession  of  bishops.  But  in  spite  of  her  knowledge 
of  owning  apostolic  succession,  the  Swedish  church  by  no  means 
wants  to  require  that  other  churches  should  have  this  succession 
or  any  other  kind  of  episcopal  order,  in  order  to  be  able  to 
enter  into  inter-communion  with  her.  If  she  should  set  forth 
this  requirement,  she  would  deny  the  Creed  to  which  she  con- 
fesses herself,  according  to  which  the  requirements  for  inter- 
communion are  consensus  of  doctrine  and  the  administration 
of  the  sacraments. 

With  reference  to  the  Ministry  of  the  Church,  the  Creeds 
emphasise  its  importance.  The  Ministry  constitutes  the  Church 
because  if  the  Ministry  of  preaching  (ministerium  docendi  evan- 
gelii)  did  not  exist,  the  Word  would  not  be  professed  and  the 
Sacraments  would  not  be  administered  and  so  the  Church  would 
be  lost.  Therefore  the  doctrine  of  the  Creeds  in  this  respect 
is  : “Without  the  Ministry  of  Teaching,  no  Church  and  no 
Christian  people.”  “That  we  may  obtain  this  faith,  the  Office 
of  Teaching  the  Gospel  and  administering  the  Sacraments  was 
instituted  ”,  writes  the  Augsburg  Confession  V.  (Ministerium 
evangelii  et  porrigendi  sacramenta).  “For  by  teaching  or  prea- 
ching' the  Gospel  and  administering  the  sacraments...  thereby 
are  granted,  not  bodily,  but  eternal  things,  as  eternal  righteous- 
ness, the  Holy  Ghost,  eternal  life.  These  things  cannot  come 
but  by  the  ministry  of  the  Word  and  the  sacraments”,  states 
Article  Y in  the  same  Augsburg  Confession.  “We  know  that 
God  approves  of  this  ministry  and  is  present  therein.  ” Finally, 
with  reference  to  the  word  “On  this  rock  I will  build  my 
church”,  “it  is  true  that  the  church  is  built  on  the  ministry 
and  the  Office,  which...  preaches  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Son 
of  God.  On  this  rock,  that  means  on  this  ministry  and  this 
office.  ” 

These  declarations  of  the  importance  and  necessity  of  the 
Ministry  do  not  mean  that  the  Ministry  is  equal  to  the  Word 
and  the  Sacraments  as  church-constitutive  factors.  The  Word 
and  the  Sacraments  are  superior  to  the  Ministry  in  so  far  as 
it  is  the  Word  and  the  Sacraments  which  take  the  Ministry 
into  their  service  and  not  vice  versa.  The  Ministry  is  the 
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servant  of  the  Word  and  the  Sacraments.  If  only  the  Word 
is  purely  preached  and  the  sacraments  rightly  administered  in 
a church,  it  will  then  be  a question  of  less  interest  how  the 
Ministry  is  built. 

The  Ministry  can  be  constituted  with  the  episcopate  as  its 
summit.  It  is  the  implication  of  the  Creeds  that  this  is  the 
natural  thing  in  the  Church.  The  Creeds  repeatedly  set  forth 
that  the  Evangelical-Lutherans  desire  to  subordinate  themselves 
to  the  authority  of  the  Bishops  and  that  they  want  to  work 
together  towards  the  preservation  of  the  different  grades  of  the 
ministry  and  that  the  withdrawing  of  the  Evangelical-Lutheran 
congregations  from  the  authority  of  the  Bishops  is  only  an 
emergency  action.  The  Episcopally  constituted  church  is  thus  in 
accordance  with  the  Creeds.  The  presbyterially  built  church 
is  on  the  other  hand  not  outside  of  the  church  but  is  legitimated 
by  the  church.  The  ministry  of  the  bishops  is  indeed  a good 
order  in  the  church  but  no  jus  divinum  under  all  circumstances 
makes  that  necessary.  The  Creeds  stand  fast  upon  the  statement 
of  the  church  fathers  when  they  state  that  the  episcopal  and  the 
presbyterian  ministry  from  the  beginning  have  been  one,  and 
not  until  after  the  apostles  did  the  Church  think  that  it  was 
a good  arrangement  for  the  bishops  to  be  superior  to  the 
presbyters. 

From  the  standpoint  that  the  Scriptures  do  not  require  that 
the  episcopate  and  the  presbyterate  are  different  ministries,  a 
Lutheran  church,  even  if  it  is  itself  an  episcopal  church  with 
apostolic  succession,  cannot  require  that  another  church  should 
be  episcopal  in  order  to  enter  into  altar  fellowship  with  that 
church.  Thereby  it  is  not  intended  to  say  that  not  even 
Lutheran  Churches  for  the  sake  of  Church  unity  should  wish 
to  waive  the  establishment  of  episcopacy  in  its  still  non-episco- 
pal  church  provinces.  The  Swedish  church  has  on  several 
occasions  through  rightly  ordained  bishops  worked  toward  the 
end  that  other  Protestant  churches  have  ordained  bishops,  who 
thus  have  received  the  apostolic  succession,  which  according  to 
the  opinion  of  several  churches  is  required  for  a rightly 
ordained  episcopate.  But  again  it  must  be  stressed  that  no 
Lutheran  church  can  require  a certain  ecclesiastical  order  or 
a ministry  ordained  in  a certain  way  as  a condition  for  altar 
fellowship. 

PROFESSOR  DE  SAUSSURE  criticised  the  reference  to  Cal- 
vinistic  denial  of  the  Real  Presence.  Calvinists  do  believe  in 
the  Real  Presence ; only  the  Zwinglians  would  deny  it  and 
Zwingli  himself  is  not  clear  on  the  point.  Calvinists  believe 
in  a real,  but  not  a localised  Presence,  a Presence  which  is 
spiritual  and  given  to  faith.  Further,  Calvinists  are  not  opposed 
to  episcopacy  in  principle ; where  they  are  opposed,  it  is  as 
the  result  of  persecution  and  a matter  of  historical  process. 
There  is  now  a movement  among  Calvinists  all  over  the  world 
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which  would  welcome  the  establishment  of  superintendents  over 
and  above  the  presbyterate.  PROFESSOR  ALIVISATOS  asked 
if  the  Swedish  Church  would,  in  case  of  emergency,  accept 
the  consecration  of  bishops  by  pastors  and  presbyters.  PRO- 
FESSOR ASKMARK  replied  that  the  Swedish  Church’s  insis- 
tence on  consecration  being  only  by  bishops  rested  on  historical, 
not  on  dogmatic  grounds.  He  would  withdraw  the  reference 
to  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  the  Real  Presence,  but  Calvin 
did  doctrinally  reject  bishops,  saying  that  Christ  was  the 
Head  of  every  parish  and  there  could  not  be  another  head. 
DR.  YISSER  ’T  HOOFT  and  PROFESSOR  DE  SAUSSURE 
both  remarked  that  the  Hungarian  Reformed  Church  had  had 
bishops  throughout  and  Calvin  both  knew  and  accepted  it. 

PROFESSOR  ZANDER  doubted  whether  the  matter  was  as 
clear  as  Professor  Askmark’s  paper  seemed  to  make  it.  He 
found  himself  in  a difficulty  when  Askmark  tried  to  distin- 
guish doctrine  from  order  and  from  forms  and  ceremonies.  In  the 
difference  between  the  Orthodox  and  the  Romans  about  com- 
munion in  both  kinds,  Rome  said  it  was  only  a matter  of 
ceremony,  but  the  Orthodox  that  it  was  a matter  of  doctrine. 
He  had  recently  attended  two  Lutheran  open  communion  ser- 
vices in  Norway  and  Sweden  and  the  result  was  greater 
confusion  than  he  had  ever  met  in  his  spiritual  life.  The  com- 
municants included  many  who  did  not  believe,  not  only  in  the 
Real  Presence,  but  even  in  the  divinity  of  Christ  and,  when 
he  inquired,  a Norwegian  friend  told  him  that  God  fed  them 
with  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ  no  matter  what  they 
believed  and  a Swedish  friend  simply  talked  a terrible  mixture 
of  heresies  which  impressed  him  as  coming  from  pietistic 
feeling  rather  than  any  real  doctrine.  He  was  left  questioning 
what  it  could  mean  when  the  Lutheran  Church  allowed  all 
kinds  of  people  to  partake  of  the  Sacrament. 

PROFESSOR  VAN  DER  LEEUW,  referring  to  the  statement 
that  preaching  the  Gospel  in  conformity  with  Scripture  and 
right  administration  of  the  sacraments  were  what  Lutherans 
required  for  altar  fellowship,  asked  how  they  decided  what 
was  preaching  the  Gospel  in  conformity  with  Scripture,  how 
did  they  deal  with  the  problem  of  preachers  who  preached 
according  to  their  own  light  and  not  according  to  the  Gospel  ? 
BISHOP  PALMER  asked  what  would  happen  if  an  earnest 
Roman  Catholic  wished  to  receive  communion  in  the  Lutheran 
Church.  Would  he  be  refused  because  his  Church’s  doctrine 
had  been  officially  condemned  by  the  Lutheran  Church,  and 
what,  in  the  case  of  one  who  simply  thought  of  the  Holy 
Communion  as  symbolic  ? PROFESSOR  SCHLINK  wished, 
as  a Lutheran,  to  ask  whether  communion  was  not  even  more 
open  than  Askmark  had  said.  If  they  followed  the  Confes- 
sional writings,  no  particular  church  order  was  required  for 
intercommunion,  but  it  must  not  be  taken  for  granted  that 
the  question  of  order  was  entirely  irrelevant : there  was  the 
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question  of  vocation.  Askmark  was  right  in  recognising  true 
celebrations  of  the  Holy  Communion  in  other  Churches  when 
it  was  rightly  celebrated.  Lutheranism  laid  stress  on  the  belief 
of  the  consensus  and  Christ’s  Body  and  Blood  were  given, 
even  when  those  receiving  them  did  not  rightly  believe.  It 
was  possible  to  deal  with  the  question  of  intercommunion  in 
two  ways : (a)  starting  from  the  point  of  view  of  consensus 
of  doctrine  and  requiring  consensus  of  doctrine  about  the 
Lord’s  Supper  ; (b)  considering  the  sacramental  character  of 
the  Lord’s  Supper  itself.  The  Lutheran  Church  recognised 
that,  where  the  words  of  institution  were  duly  said,  whatever 
the  belief  of  the  people,  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ  was 
present  and  was  given.  During  the  persecution  of  the  Confes- 
sional Church  in  Germany,  the  question  was  not  whether  all 
had  the  same  true  doctrine,  but  where  sinful  men  could  find 
communion,  and  therefore  there  was  an  extension  of  open 
communion  and  a joining  with  the  Reformed  Church  as  at 
Treysa.  Could  not  this  subject  be  approached  by  a possible 
parallel  in  the  fact  that  no  Churches  re-baptised  one  another’s 
members  ? 

MR.  LE  QUESNE  asked  whether  it  would  be  unfair  to 
Lutherans  to  say  that  they  could  only  admit  intercommunion 
with  those  who  accepted  the  Lutheran  doctrine  about  com- 
munion. Would  Lutherans  be  debarred  from  partaking  at  a 
Congregational  service  where  the  words  of  institution  were 
used  ? BISHOP  STAEHLIN  had  two  questions.  If  they  started 
from  the  requirement  of  agreement  in  doctrine,  was  there  not 
a danger  of  making  individual  opinions  the  standard  ? Should 
they  not  guard  against  putting  their  teaching  about  the  Sa- 
crament above  what  our  Lord  was  trying  to  do  for  sinful 
men  P REV.  D.T.  NILES  asked  what  was  supposed  to  have 
been  the  belief  of  the  Apostles  when  they  received  communion 
from  our  Lord  Himself. 

PROFESSOR  ASKMARK  said  that  he  did  not  intend  his 
paper  to  refer  to  occasional  visits  by  members  of  one  Church 
to  another,  but  to  the  question  of  Churches  approaching  one 
another.  In  his  own  Church  permission  was  freely  given  to 
individuals.  If  a Roman  Catholic  came,  he  would,  of  course, 
be  given  admission  to  Holy  Communion  as  an  individual.  On 
the  question  of  doctrine,  he  thought  that  perhaps  the  German 
speakers  were  thinking  simply  about  intercommunion  between 
Lutherans  and  Reformed  ; he  himself  was  thinking  more  widely 
of  intercommunion  with  such  Churches  as  the  Monophysite  and 
the  Coptic.  His  interpretation  of  the  clause  about  preaching 
the  Gospel  was  that  given  in  the  words:  «We  will  preach  the 
Gospel  according  to  the  Scriptures  and  as  our  creeds  witness 
about  it.  » 
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(iii)  THE  THEOLOGICAL  PRINCIPLES 
OF  INTERCOMMUNION. 


By  the  REV.  A.G.  HEBERT,  S.S.M.,  of  the  Church  of  England. 

The  definition  of  what  constitutes  Schism  is  the  breach  of 
communion  ; and  the  refusal  to  join  in  Holy  Communion  has 
been  the  act  which  has  marked  the  inception  of  ecclesiastical 
schisms.  Intercommunion  in  the  proper  sense  is  participation 
in  Holy  Communion  where  a state  of  schism  still  exists. 

Official  Anglican  authority  has  been  given  for  restricted 
and  temporary  Intercommunion  in  cases  where  there  is  real 
pastoral  need  — as  when  a Presbyterian  in  East  Africa,  where 
there  is  no  church  of  his  own  sort  within  reach,  is  allowed  to 
communicate  at  an  Anglican  altar,  or  when  under  war-time 
conditions  Germans  and  other  refugees  in  England  have  simi- 
larly been  allowed  to  communicate  with  us,  or  when  in  schools 
and  colleges  Free  Church  members  of  the  institution  commu- 
nicate in  the  (Anglican)  chapel.  Authority  has  also  been  given 
for  Intercommunion  at  reunion  conferences,  where  there  is  no 
such  pastoral  need. 

Authority  has  further  been  given  for  (so-called)  Intercom- 
munion with  the  Old  Catholics,  the  Swedish  Church,  and  the 
Finnish  and  some  other  Baltic  Churches  ; except  in  the  case  of 
Sweden,  this  received  the  full  sanction  of  the  Convocations. 
(The  Intercommunion  with  Sweden  seems  to  have  become  a 
matter  of  use,  on  the  strength  of  a Resolution  of  the  Lambeth 
Conference  of  1920,  before  it  was  realized  that  the  matter 
really  ought  to  have  gone  before  the  Convocations)  But  this, 
though  called  Intercommunion,  was  really  the  achievement  of 
substantial  though  not  yet  complete  reunion  ; for  the  restoration 
of  liberty  of  communion  was  not  partial  and  temporary,  but 
general  and  permanent. 

Intercommunion  is  sometimes  described  as  Open  Communion 
when  the  permission  or  practice  is  not  reciprocal ; and  it  is 
called  Inter- celebration  when  it  is  reciprocal  and  the  eucha- 
ristic  celebrations  of  the  Churches  concerned  are  treated  as  on 
an  equal  footing  and  equally  valid. 


(ii) 

It  has,  then,  traditionally  been  regarded  as  the  normal  thing 
that  those  who  are  in  schism  from  one  another  should  not 
communicate  with  one  another.  It  was  unthinkable  that  they 
should  do  so  when  the  schisms  were  fresh  and  controversy  was 
bitter ; and  this  applied  to  Protestants  as  much  as  to  Catholics. 
Thus  in  the  Savoy  Declaration  of  1658  the  Independents  deny 
that  Anglican  and  Roman  clergy  are  truly  Church  Officers 
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(Platform  of  Polity,  xv).  We  may  then  rightly  generalize,  and 
say  that  wherever  a rigid  doctrine  of  the  visible  Church  and 
its  outward  order  is  held,  there  will  not  be  Intercommunion  — 
whether  that  doctrine  be  the  traditional  Catholic  doctrine,  or 
such  a Church  order  as  Calvin  believed  to  represent  the  divine 
will  as  declared  in  the  New  Testament.  In  either  case,  the 
visibility  of  the  Church  of  Christ  is  seen  as  finding  outward 
expression  in  the  fellowship  of  Communion. 

There  are  however  very  many  to  whom  it  seems  self-evident 
that  Christians  of  separated  Churches  who  are  united  in  the 
bond  of  faith  and  of  charity  should  communicate  together. 
Thus  a Scandinavian  declares  that  he  feels  very  strongly  that 
’wherever  I see  the  Lord’s  Table  and  His  Sacrament,  there  I 
want  to  be’.  Of  another  it  is  said  in  a letter,  ’From  within  her 
point  of  view,  one  can  understand  it  so  well.  Anything  else 
(than  full  freedom  of  intercommunion)  appears  legalistic, 
formal,  a putting  of  ecclesiastical  regulations  above  the  charity 
and  simplicity  of  Jesus’. 

This  quotation  reveals,  I think,  the  principle  of  the  matter. 
Those  for  whom  the  primary  thing  is  the  experience  of  saving 
Grace,  individually  or  in  fellowship  with  others,  tend  to  think 
of  ecclesiastical  organization  as  from  this  point  of  view  an 
irrelevance,  an  intrusion  of  the  world  and  its  spirit  into  the 
region  where  the  realities  of  the  Spirit  should  alone  hold 
sway.  It  seems  obvious  to  them  that  a church  official  (as 
such)  has  no  right  to  meddle  with  the  intimacies  of  the  ap- 
proach of  the  Christian  to  the  Saviour,  even  if  the  official  be 
personally  a godly  man  and  one  who  truly  preaches  the  word 
of  God.  It  seems  obvious  to  them  that  the  personal  relation 
of  the  Christian  to  Christ  is  the  first  thing,  and  ultimately  the 
only  thing  that  really  matters  ; membership  of  the  Church  is 
secondary,  and  if  a person  is  truly  converted  and  loves  our 
Lord,  it  does  not  really  matter  which  Church  he  belongs  to. 

The  Catholic  side  of  Christendom  takes  a quite  different 
view.  It  is  not  that  the  importance  of  the  personal  approach 
of  the  Christian  to  the  Saviour  is  forgotten ; all  Catholic  piety 
witnesses  to  the  reality  of  this.  It  is  rather  that  Salvation  is 
thought  of  as  the  salvation  not  of  the  saved  individual  only, 
but  of  the  world.  For  the  Salvation  has  been  effected  by  the 
action  of  God  in  events  of  history,  events  which  are  recorded 
in  the  Bible ; the  appeal  to  Scripture  is  therefore  an  appeal  to 
history.  The  Bible  tells  how  God  called  Israel  to  be  His 
people  under  the  Old  Covenant,  and  in  the  New  Covenant  has 
extended  to  people  of  all  nations  the  privilege  of  membership 
in  Israel ; and  the  ecclesia  is  the  Israel  of  God.  Therefore  from 
this  point  of  view  membership  in  the  Church  cannot  be  regar- 
ded as  of  secondary  importance  ; and  from  this  side  it  is  felt 
that  the  Protestant  desire  for  Intercommunion  reflects  an  indi- 
vidualistic conception  of  the  Christian  Faith,  and  one  that 
cannot  claim  to  be  Biblical ; the  distrust  of  the  visible  Church 
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which  lies  at  its  root  springs  from  the  fact  that  the  mediaeval 
Church  had  become  exceedingly  corrupt  when  the  Reformers 
rose  in  revolt  against  it.  In  other  words,  the  protest  was  valid 
against  the  mediaeval  distortions  of  the  idea  of  the  Church, 
but  not  against  the  Biblical  and  truly  Catholic  idea  of  it. 

It  is  clear  that  our  discussion  on  Intercommunion  involves 
the  whole  problem  of  the  Reformation.  It  is  not  a simple 
issue,  such  as  that  of  the  issue  between  the  Anglo-Catholics 
and  Evangelicals  within  the  Church  of  England ; for  the  Re- 
formed tradition  in  some  of  its  forms  shows  a ’high-church' 
spirit  and  claims  the  name  of  Catholic. 

Complicated  issues  are  here  raised.  But  this  at  least  is 
clear:  that  it  is  not  possible  for  an  oecumenical  movement  to 
accept  general  Intercommunion,  for  the  simple  reason  that  it 
would  thereby  exclude  a large  proportion  of  those  who  now  take 
part  in  it,  and  so  would  cease  to  be  oecumenical.  For  this 
reason  the  Student  Movement  has  never  accepted  Intercom- 
munion, in  spite  of  the  strongest  pressure  to  do  so ; it  has 
declared  that  the  ministry  of  the  Sacrament  belongs  not  to 
it  but  to  the  several  Churches  concerned,  and  that  it  regards 
those  who  take  part  in  the  Movement  as  bound  by  the  rules 
of  their  respective  Churches. 


(iii) 

Therefore  the  Faith  and  Order  Movement  appears  to  be 
bound,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  to  refuse  to  accept  general 
Intercommunion.  It  is  not  that  the  Catholic  view  must  be 
allowed  to  prevail  over  the  Protestant  view.  It  is  that  absti- 
nence from  Intercommunion  appears  to  be  the  only  condition 
under  which  both  sides  can  meet  and  co-operate. , There  are 
however  the  two  sides  ; I represent  one  of  them,  and  I must 
therefore  try  to  set  forth  the  point  of  view  for  which  I stand. 
I think  I can  best  do  it  by  describing  the  issue  as  it  confronts 
us  in  our  House  at  Kelham.  Here  we  have  many  visitors  from 
other  Churches : Scandinavian  and  German  Lutherans,  Swiss 
Reformed,  Free  Churchmen  from  our  own  country,  Scottish 
Presbyterians,  Russian  Orthodox,  French  Roman  Catholics.  The 
latter  two  groups  do  not  ask  to  communicate  at  our  altar ; the 
others  we  do  not  invite  to  do  so,  except  of  course  those  who 
have  official  permission  to  do  so,  such  as  Swedes  and  Finns. 

Why  do  wre  not  invite  them  ? Simply  because  they  belong 
to  Churches  with  which  the  Church  of  England  is  not  in 
communion.  If  wre  invited  them  to  communion,  we  should  be 
doing  exactly  what  wTe  should  do  if  all  Christendom  were 
reunited  and  the  schisms  had  ceased  to  exist.  But  the  schisms 
do  exist,  and  ‘the  burden  of  them  is  intolerable’.  From  that 
burden,  we  and  our  guests  would  have  a momentary  relief 
if  we  admitted  them  to  communion  with  us.  But  it  would  not 
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be  truthful  to  seek  that  relief  from  pain  ; it  would  be  a refusal 
to  face  the  intolerable  truth  that  the  schisms  exist. 

But  here  comes  the  difficulty.  The  spiritual  peril  is  that 
we  should  not  feel  this  pain  through  lack  of  love  for  them, 
and  through  being  jealously  anxious  that  the  Church  of 
England  should  vindicate  its  Catholic  character  by  maintaining 
the  barrier.  The  motive  behind  this  jealous  zeal  is  largely 
resentment  against  what  often  appears  to  be  a sentimental 
disregard  of  principle  on  the  part  of  Anglican  church  autho- 
rities, who  allow  a purely  human  feeling  of  friendliness  and 
so-called  charity  to  prevail  over  God’s  ordinances  for  His 
Church.  But  this  jealous  zeal  arouses  resentment,  in  turn, 
among  those  who  do  not  share  it,  and  who  think  that  Anglo- 
Catholics  are  people  who  care  about  nothing  except  the  main- 
tenance of  ’Catholic  principles’,  and  do  not  feel  the  pain  of 
disunion  ; they  reproach  us  as  if  we,  righteously  and  respectably 
orthodox,  were  judging  the  worthiness  of  others  to  partake  at 
the  Lord’s  Table  with  US. 

We  seem  thus  to  be  confronted  with  a truly  appalling  di- 
lemma, of  sinning  either  against  truth  or  against  love.  To  us 
at  Kelham  it  seems  that  there  is  only  one  right  course,  hard 
though  it  is  : namely,  to  refuse  communion  to  these  guests  of 
ours  ; to  explain  to  them  as  well  as  we  can  why  we  feel  bound 
to  do  so  ; and  then  it  often  seems  that  we  must  redouble  our 
efforts  to  make  them  feel  at  home  in  our  House,  by  giving  up 
time  to  talk  with  them  and  entertain  them,  and  discuss  with 
them  freely  and  fully  the  things  of  our  faith,  including  this 
question  of  Intercommunion.  Again  and  again  our  experience 
has  been  that  they  have  understood,  and  that  the  bond  of 
peace  and  love  has  stood  the  test  and  remained  unbroken. 

After  all,  no  question  of  real  importance  can  ever  be  settled 
in  a merely  legalistic  way,  by  making  some  rule  or  other.  The 
rules  are  necessary,  of  course ; but  every  really  important 
question  is  after  all  a personal  question,  a question  of  Ich  and 
Du.  This  is  true  above  all  in  the  Church,  because  the  Church 
is  above  all  the  sphere  of  personal  relations.  In  I Cor.  xii 
St.  Paul  teaches  that  the  Church  is  the  Body  of  Christ,  in  which 
the  Spirit  dwells,  and  that  there  are  diverse  gifts  but  one  Spirit; 
in  ch  xiii  he  goes  on  to  show  that  the  greatest  gift  of  the  Spirit 
is  Love.  Reunion  can  come  only  as  the  fruit  of  love  and 
prayer;  and  the  Octave  of  Prayer  from  Jan.  18  to  25  is  far 
more  important  for  the  cause  of  Christian  unity  than  all  the 
activities  of  ecclesiastical  statesmen.  There  needs  to  be  loyalty 
to  Church  Principles,  and  there  needs  to  be  Love.  Either  of 
the  two  becomes  false  without  the  other. 

On  the  one  hand,  there  can  be  a jealous  insistence  on  what 
are  believed  to  be  right  principles,  together  with  an  attitude 
which  seems  to  the  other  side  to  be  haughty  and  proud.  Ca- 
tholics of  all  sorts,  including  Anglo-Catholics,  have  been  guilty 
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of  this,  and  we  need  to  express  our  sorrow  for  the  harm  that 
has  been  done.  Certain  French  Roman  Catholics  have  publicly 
expressed  their  sorrow  over  the  Massacres  of  St.  Bartholomew; 
and  that  gesture  towards  French  Protestants  should  be  imitated 
by  us.  We  need  to  be  sensitive  to  the  feelings  of  Protestants, 
and  aware  of  the  great  heart-burnings  that  have  been  caused, 
not  only  by  the  refusal  of  Intercommunion,  but  still  more  by 
the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  made. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  has  been  the  even  greater  treachery 
of  a sentimental  friendliness,  resting  often  on  humanistic 
grounds.  Perhaps  no  word  in  the  English  language  has  been 
more  misused  than  the  word  ‘love’.  The  acceptance  of  Inter- 
communion is  very  often  an  easier  way.  The  hard  fact  is  that 
the  schisms  exist.  The  temptation  is  to  act  as  if  they  did  not. 
Somehow  we  must  combine  loyalty  to  principle  with  the  most 
sincere  love  and  effort  towards  mutual  understanding. 

(iv) 

In  conclusion  I must  try  to  sketch  out  what  seems  to  me 
to  be  the  true  theological  background  of  this  question,  as  it  is 
set  out  in  the  recently  published  pamphlet  Catholicity:  A Study 
in  the  Conflict  of  Christian  Traditions  in  the  West  (Dacre 
Press,  2/6). 

Prior  to  the  divisions  of  Christendom  there  existed  a 
’wholeness’  or  fulness  of  Christian  Faith,  Worship,  and  Way 
of  Life,  gathering  up  in  itself  all  partial  and  one-sided  appre- 
hensions of  it.  This  Wholeness  is  no  mere  ideal.  It  exists  in 
Christ  and  in  the  heavenly  Church  ; it  gives  truth  and  meaning 
to  the  visible  Church  which  is  militant  here  on  earth.  The 
Church  is  Christ’s  Body.  The  Wholeness  is  attested  by  the 
Scriptures  of  O.T.  and  N.T. ; in  the  N.T.  we  are  presented  with 
the  apostolic  Tradition  of  the  Faith.  When  therefore  appeal 
is  made  to  the  Scriptures,  as  it  is  by  all  Christians,  that  is 
really  an  appeal  from  our  present  weak  and  divided  condition 
to  the  primitive  Wholeness. 

But  then,  if  the  Church  is  really  Christ’s  Body,  whence  come 
the  divisions  P They  have  come  because  the  Church  is  human 
as  well  as  divine.  As  divine,  it  has  a unity  which  even  the 
schisms  have  not  been  able  to  break.  As  human,  it  has  been 
subject  to  various  weakenings  of  the  Tradition,  and  those  wea- 
kenings have  led  to  schisms.  As  Dr.  Demant  puts  it,  “We  are 
not  weak  because  we  are  divided ; we  are  divided  because  we 
are  weak  ”.  Each  schism  has  been  the  result  of  some  prior 
weakening  of  the  hold  of  the  Christians  on  their  Lord.  If  there 
had  existed  in  the  late  Middle  Ages  a Christianity  fully  whole 
and  integrated,  doing  justice  to  all  sorts  of  contrasted  aspects 
of  truth,  there  could  have  been  no  schisms  in  the  16th  century. 
If  there  existed  such  a fully  integrated  Christianity  now,  all 
the  divided  parts  of  Christendom  would  be  drawn  irresistibly 
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towards  it.  In  the  measure  that  such  a recovery  of  wholeness 
takes  place  in  the  future,  Reunion  will  become  not  only 
possible  but  necessary. 

But  the  mediaeval  Church  was  deeply  faulty  in  a variety 
of  ways  — a juridical  and  legalistic  outlook,  an  ovei^rationa- 
lized  theology  which  did  not  put  the  divine  Gospel  in  right 
relation  to  human  knowledge,  and  an  individualistic  piety.  It 
was  something  much  worse  than  certain  abuses  of  practice 
which  called  forth  the  upheaval  of  the  Reformation ; it  was 
a distortion  of  faith,  worship  and  way  of  life  which  had 
become  so  seriou,s  that  the  endeavours  of  the  Reformers  to 
return  to  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  resulted  in  further  distortions 
and  one-sided  presentations  of  faith,  worship  and  life.  For 
four  centuries  the  life  of  western  Christendom  has  flowed  in 
3 streams,  Orthodox  Protestant,  Liberal,  and  Roman  Catholic. 

Reunion  will  mean  the  coming  together  of  these  three  in 
such  a way  that  all  the  positive  elements  can  live  together  and 
have  justice  done  • to  them ; and  this  process  is  already  be- 
ginning. Christans  of  all  sorts  are  learning  from  one  another. 
Protestants  are  learning  from  Catholics  many  things  about 
doctrine,  ways  of  worship,  the  ascetical  life.  Catholics  are 
learning  from  Protestants  to  go  back  to  their  Bibles  (witness 
the  Papal  Encyclical  Diuino  afflante;  English  title,  “ Stand  by 
the  Bible”,  C.T.S.,  3d),  and  find  what  Justification  by  Faith 
means  in  the  light  of  Kierkegaard  and  existential  thinking. 
The  thing  is  happening. 

Therefore  the  approach  to  the  problem  of  Reunion  must  be 
one  of  penitence.  Each  Christian  body  must  become  aware  of 
defectiveness  and  insufficiency,  in  comparison  with  the  Whole- 
ness of  the  apostolic  tradition  and  the  true  Catholicity.  But 
when  it  is  said  that  such  and  such  churches  are  seeking  to 
reunite  in  order  to  bring  the  riches  of  their  experience  into 
one  whole,  an  unhealthy  spirit  of  self-congratulation  is  in  evi- 
dence. Rather,  they  should  be  aware  of  their  short-coming 
and  defect,  and  of  their  failure  to  present  the  Faith  worthily 
to  the  modern  world,  while  at  the  same  time  holding  fast  by 
the  good  traditions  which  they  have  received  from  their  past, 
and  the  things  which  their  forefathers  learnt  from  the  Scrip- 
tures. 

We  Anglican  Catholics  are  therefore  right  in  holding  fast 
by  our  formularies  which  date  from  the  pre-Liberal  period 
and  on  the  principles  of  our  church  order.  Our  attitude  about 
Intercommunion  and  our  insistence  on  the  Apostolic  Succession 
often  seem  to  others  to  be  merely  obstructive.  Yet  behind 
there  lies  something  which  we  ourselves  are  not  fully  aware 
of,  yet  which  belongs  (we  are  sure)  to  the  Wholeness  which 
is  the  true  Catholicity  : we  have  a vision  of  the  idea  of  the 
unity  of  the  Church  in  each  place,  including  all  the  Christians 
who  live  there,  gathered  round  the  Bishop,  the  successor  of  the 
Apostles,  as  the  focus  and  visible  symbol  of  that  unity  : a unity 
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expressed  in  a common  worship,  the  liturgy  of  the  Word  and 
the  Sacrament,  consummated  in  the  divinely  given  rite  of 
Sacrifice  and  Communion ; and  this  worship  regarded  not 
according  to  the  commonly  accepted  idea  of  “a  service”  pro- 
vided by  the  clergy  for  the  benefit  of  a passive  laity,  who 
attend  it  as  individuals  in  order  to  get  spiritual  help  and  en- 
couragement — but  as  the  common  action  of  The  Church,  the 
local  unit  of  the  Israel  of  God,  which  there  appears  before 
Him  in  the  Name  of  His  Son,  to  perform  its  bounden  duty 
and  service. 

The  contrast  between  such  an  organic  conception  of  the 
Church  and  the  individualistic  conception  in  which  the  indi- 
vidual is  really  prior  to  the  Church,  is  highly  relevant  to  our 
problem  of  Intercommunion. 

THE  REV.  J.P.  HICKINBOTHAM  said  he  had  already 
discussed  the  paper  with  Fr.  Hebert  himself,  who  in  fairness 
welcomed  its  supplementing  from  Anglicans  who  did  not  agree 
with  him.  The  paper  suggested  that  those  who  advocated  more 
intercommunion  than  was  at  present  allowed  were  either  sen- 
timental or  lacking  in  respect  for  theological  truth  and  their 
own  formularies.  That  was  not  a fair  judgment  either  on  the 
bishops  of  the  Church  of  England  or  on  its  Evangelical  mem- 
bers. These  latter  would  claim  to  hold  very  strongly  both 
to  catholic  truth  and  to  Anglican  formularies  and  would  base 
their  understanding  of  what  was  permissible  and  of  what  not 
on  those  formularies.  There  were  formularies  based  on  the 
Augsburg  Confession  which  implied  that  true  Churches  with 
which  intercommunion  was  possible  were  to  be  found  wherever 
the  Word  of  God  was  truly  preached  and  the  sacraments 
rightly  administered.  Their  formularies  nowhere  stated  that 
episcopal  succession  was  essential  to  the  Church  being  the 
Church,  though  they  did  hold  that  their  own  episcopate  was 
continuous  from  the  Apostles.  Until  seventy-five  years  ago,  it 
was  the  practice  of  the  Church  of  England  to  welcome  to 
communion  members  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  and  of  Refor- 
mation Churches  abroad  and  for  its  own  members  to  com- 
municate with  them/  But  intercommunion  had  not  been  allowed 
with  non-episcopal  Churches  in  England  or  with  non-Refor- 
mation  Churches  anywhere.  Now,  the  bishops  rightly  no  longer 
demanded  the  acceptance  of  Reformation  teaching  as  a sign  of 
the  true  Church  and  thus  the  door  was  open,  for  example,  to 
the  Eastern  Orthodox.  They  should  recognise  that  the  Church 
of  England  is  not  as  yet  the  Church  of  the  whole  country  and 
that  the  ideal  of  a single  national  Church  was  something  for 
the  future.  Many  Anglican  Evangelicals  would  hold  that  it 
would  be  right  to  welcome  the  Free  Churches  to  communion 
in  what  was  really  their  mother  Church.  For  Evangelicals  it 
was  the  Word  of  God  that  made  the  Church  the  Church,  not 
the  continuity  of  order. 
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DR.  ZERNOV  referred  to  the  statement  that  the  question  of 
intercommunion  only  arises  between  Churches  in  schism.  They 
seemed  to  be  confronted  with  two  distinct  attitudes.  As  an 
Orthodox,  he  found  something  unbearable  in  the  way  in 
which  some  Free  Churches  practised  intercommunion  as  though 
they  were  indifferent  to  the  fact  of  schism  and  apparently 
considered  it  not  worth  bothering  about.  That  was  surely  too 
easy.  At  the  other  extreme,  the  Catholics  and  the  Orthodox 
would  not  have  any  intercommunion  at  all  until  full  unity 
could  be  achieved.  That  also  seemed  too  easy.  He  would  like 
to  make  some  practical  suggestions.  They  should  recognise 
that  there  were  two  distinct  types  of  Eucharistic  service  going 
back  to  the  fundamental  question  of  the  relation  between  God 
and  man.  Those  who  emphasised  the  complete  sovereignty  of 
God,  for  whom  intercommunion  was  something  coming  from 
man’s  side,  allowed  it  most  freely  ; those  who  emphasised  the 
importance  of  the  corporate  human  response  could  not  admit 
those  unable  to  join  in  with  complete  unity  of  heart  and  mind. 
So  he  suggested : — (i)  They  should  recognise  frankly  the 

existence  of  the  two  different  types  of  Eucharistic  practice ; 
(ii)  all  should  try  to  understand  and  become  familiar  with 
the  whole  doctrine  and  practice  of  other  bodies.  Only  when 
they  were  aware  of  what  was  behind  other  doctrine,  could  they 
act  together.  This  would  mean  a growing  interest  and  par- 
ticipation in  one  another’s  services  and  would  be  very  helpful. 

THE  REV.  D.T.  NILES  said  that  this  was  his  first  expe- 
rience of  a Faith  and  Order  meeting  and  it  reminded  him  of 
what  he  had  experienced  in  India,  the  importance  of  learning 
by  personal  contact  how  things  look  from  another  point  of 
view.  When  they  spoke  to  Hindus  about  Hinduism,  the  reply 
was:  “Yes,  but  that  is  not  what  it  looks  like  from  within.” 
And  in  return,  when  trying  to  present  Christianity,  they  had 
to  say  : “ Come  inside  and  see.”  Similarly,  when  he  read  the 
recently  published  Catholicity,  he  said : “ That  is  not  what 
Protestantism  looks  like  from  within”.  But  the  relation  bet- 
ween Catholicism  and  Protestantism  was  not  parallel  to  that  bet- 
ween Christianity  and  Hinduism,  because  our  Lord  had  pro- 
vided a place  where  both  could  see  from  within,  the  Holy 
Communion.  Because  they  had  made  what  He  gave  us  as  the 
method  of  getting  together  a place  of  dispute  and  expression  of 
disunity,  they  were  at  deadlock.  Fr.  Hebert  said  that  Catholic 
beliefs  were  scriptural,  but  what  scriptural  authority  was  there 
for  using  the  Holy  Communion  as  a symbol  of  schism  P Was 
not  the  Holy  Communion  rather  the  place  of  renewal  for  a 
Church  in  schism  ? The  Church  was  one  and  was  divided : 
they  were  the  sons  of  one  Father  living  in  different  homes. 
But  they  had  one  common  meal ; surely  that  should  be  the 
symbol  of  their  unity.  It  was  not  fair  to  say  that  those  who 
advocated  intercommunion  did  so  for  reasons  of  charity  and 
not  of  truth.  They  would  maintain  the  opposite  and  would 
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urge  the  Church  of  England  to  reconsider  the  limitations  it 
imposed. 

DR.  MACDONALD  said  that  Mr.  Hickinbotham  had 
omitted  to  mention  the  1930  agreement  which  established  full 
intercommunion  between  Anglicans  and  Old  Catholics.  There 
had  also  been  an  agreement  between  the  Church  of  England 
and  the  Orthodox  Church  of  Rumania  in  1935  — not  for  full 
intercommunion,  but  for  the  reception  of  each  other’s  members 
when  away  from  home.  The  war  had  hindered  further  steps 
towards  similar  understanding  with  the  Orthodox  Churches  of 
Greece,  Bulgaria  and  Serbia  and  with  the  Lutherans  of  Estho- 
nia  and  Latvia.  Fr.  Hebert  was  inaccurate  in  what  he  said 
about  Sweden  and  Finland.  PROFESSOR  ZANDER  thought 
that  to  speak  of  intercommunion  did  not  cover  the  whole 
problem.  The  main  problem  was  to  appreciate  the  wholeness 
of  the  Eucharistic  act ; one  lost  something  of  value  in  thinking 
of  it  only  as  communion  and  forgetting  the  whole  act  of  prayer, 
intercession,  sacrifice.  This  made  the  problem  more  compli- 
cated, for  while  it  was  easy  to  compare  how  different  people 
approach  the  same  chalice,  it  was  more  complicated  to  compare 
how  far  the  whole  congregation  co-operated  in  the  co-cele- 
bration of  the  whole  act.  This  raised  the  whole  question  of 
Eucharistic  doctrine  and  might  make  the  question  more  diffi- 
cult, but  it  would  also  make  for  a new  understanding  of  the 
problem. 

PASTOR  KATZ  wanted  to  dispute  with  Fr.  Hebert  over 
Part  IV  of  his  paper.  Nine  years  ago,  he  had  left  Germany 
where  one  of  his  very  good  friends,  in  spite  of  many  diffe- 
rences, was  Friedrich  Heiler  who,  in  describing  Catholicism  and 
Protestantism,  spoke  of  the  comprehensiveness  of  Catholicism 
and  the  one-sidedness  of  Protestantism.  Fr.  Hebert  juggled 
with  the  term  “wholeness”  in  the  same  way:  he  spoke  of  the 
wholeness  before  schisms  arose,  but  applied  it  both  to  the  ori- 
ginal fullness  of  the  New  Testament  Church  and  to  the  later 
corrupt  mediaeval  Church,  as  though  the  wholeness  was  broken 
at  the  Reformation  and  later  people  could  only  get  scraps  and 
bits.  But  why  did  Luther  oppose  the  mediaeval  Church  P Just 
because  it  was  not  organic  and  whole,  but  in  bits  already, 
with  the  Gospel  buried  under  corrupt  accretions,  and  Luther 
was  helping  to  restore  the  lost  wholeness. 

DR.  FLOYD  TOMKINS  read  some  quotations  from  pages 
48-9  and  77-8  of  the  Report  of  the  American  Section  of  the 
Commission.  Their  experience  had  been  to  discover  that  the 
question  was  more  difficult  than  some  had  expected.  After 
one  session,  they  drew  up  a list  of  questions  on  what  different 
Churches  taught  and  the  conclusion  arrived  at  was  that,  while 
they  were  all  seeking  to  do  the  thing  our  Lord  had  told  them 
to,  they  needed  to  learn  a great  deal  more  before  they  could 
do  it  together  and  have  real  intercommunion.  REV.  P.  FAGEL 
spoke  of  his  experience  at  the  World  Youth  Conference  at 
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Amsterdam  in  1939  and  of  the  real  sorrow  and  grief  felt  by 
all  present  that  they  could  not  have  one  Holy  Communion 
together.  Then  they  went  home  and  did  nothing.  Now,  after 
the  war,  the  second  Youth  Conference  was  held  at  Oslo  and 
the  same  thing  happened  again.  They  all  felt  urgently  that 
something  must  be  done,  but  they,  the  young,  did  not  know 
what  they  could  do  and  looked  to  Faith  and  Order  to  show 
them  what  to  do. 

DR.  YISSER  ’T  HOOFT  was  astonished  at  one  omission 
in  Fr.  Hebert’s  paper.  In  the  Report  of  the  Lambeth  Conference 
of  1930  (i),  the  most  important  passage  was  the  resolution  allo- 
wing open  communion  in  meetings  making  for  union.  This 
involved  a very  definite  theological  decision,  but  Fr.  Hebert,  one 
of  the  outstanding  leaders  in  the  Anglican  Communion,  simply 
mentioned  it  as  a fact  and  then  ignored  it,  ignoring  its  vast 
oecumenical  significance.  He  wondered  whether  those  who 
stood  with  Fr.  Hebert  were  against  this,  giving  the  impression 
that  the  situation  to-day  is  static,  not  dynamic  P PASTOR 
WESTPHAL  felt  that  all  the  discussion  had  been  a repetition 
of  all  that  he  had  been  hearing  throughout  the  last  twenty 
years;  he  wanted  to  thank  Mr.  Niles  for  bringing  new  hope 
and  life  in  his  emphasis  on  the  Eucharist  as  the  symbol  of 
unity. 

THE  REV.  K.  RICHES  said  it  was  clear  that  there  were 
two  quite  definite  attitudes  on  the  question  of  intercommunion 
and  that  both  were  present  within  the  Anglican  Church.  In 
that  Church  a dialectical  process  was  working  itself  out  bet- 
ween (a)  those  who  held  that  communion  was  only  possible 
where  it  expressed  the  true  unity  of  Christian  people  within 
the  Church,  and  (b)  those  who  regarded  the  act  of  communion 
as  in  itself  effective  towards  unity.  He  wanted  to  defend  the 
attitude  of  those  who  felt  bound  to  refrain  from  communion 
except  where  it  expressed  union  between  believers,  because 
their  position  was  apt  to  'be  misunderstood.  Those  who  felt 
they  must  refrain  did  so,  not  because  they  threw  any  doubt  on 
the  validity  of  others,  but  because  they  did  not  think  any  small 
group  had  the  right  to  pretend  that  their  Churches  were  not 
divided  when  they  were.  There  would  seem  to  them  to  be 
an  element  of  untruthfulness  about  such  action.’  Dr.  FLEW 
criticised  the  passage  in  the  American  Report  which  said  that 
the  Methodists  had  no  official  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Communion. 
They  had  a doctrine  in  their  earliest  handbook,  the  Hymn  Book 
of  1779.  Fr.  Hebert  had  referred  to  the  practice  at  Kelham  : 
he  wished  to  say  that  at  Wesley  House,  Cambridge,  they  had 
the  Eucharist  as  often  as  they  could,  with  the  epiclesis  in 
Wesley’s  hymn  and  a prayer  that  Christ  might  be  there.  That 
prayer  was  answered  and  that  was  the  Real  Presence.  They 


(i)  This  reference  is  mistaken  and  should  be  to  the  Reports  of  the  Upper 
Houses  of  the  Convocations  of  Canterbury  and  York,  January,  1933.  L.  H. 
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could  not  localise  the  Presence  in  the  bread  and  wine  as  the 
Lutherans  did,  but  He  was  with  them  and,  so  far  as  he  knew, 
the  Calvinists  held  this  doctrine  of  the  Real  Presence.  Metho- 
dists spoke  of  the  Lord’s  Table  because  they  knew  the  Lord 
was  there.  In  the  Lambeth  Conference  Report  it  was  admitted 
that  the  Holy  Spirit  used  and  blessed  the  ministry  and  sacra- 
ments of  Churches  which  did  not  practise  episcopacy.  It 
seemed  as  though  fellow-Christians  who  would  not  communicate 
with  them  said:  “We  know  that  the  Lord  is  present  there, 
but  we  cannot  come.  ” What  reason  was  there  that  they 
should  not  come  together  to  meet  their  common  Lord  ? It 
was  not  they  who  wanted  intercommunion,  it  was  He.  PASTOR 
WERNER  denied  that  in  the  Lutheran  view  the  Real  Presence 
was  confined  to  the  localised  elements,  the  mystery  belonged 
to  the  whole  act.  Dr.  FLOROYSKY  had  hesitated  to  speak 
because  of  the  terribly  complicated  nature  of  the  problem.  It 
arose  out  of  the  fact  of  existing  disunion.  This  troubled  the 
mind  of  the  Church  and  intercommunion  was  recommended 
as  one  of  the  means  of  overcoming  the  division.  They  who 
refused  to  adopt  this  means  did  so  because  they  took  the  fact 
of  disunion  seriously  as  a real  and  heavy  burden.  Could  it 
be  that  a Reformed  Protestant  who  found  himself  in  the 
company  of  a Methodist,  etc.,  would  be  happier  than  an  Ortho- 
dox in  the  same  situation  who  would  feel  that  he  was  prevented 
from  communion  with  those  who  were  his  brothers  in  Christ  ? 
The  whole  doctrine  of  the  Church,  of  the  ministry,  of  redemp- 
tion, was  involved  in  this  discussion. 


CLOSING  SESSION. 


MONDAY,  SEPTEMBER  1st. 

Dr.  FLEW  reported  on  the  names  of  those  whom  he  was 
inviting  to  become  members  of  the  Commission  on  the  Church. 

Dr.  FLOYD  TOMKINS  presented  a resolution  adopted  at  a 
meeting  of  the  American  members  of  the  Continuation  Com- 
mittee held  on  June  17th  in  New  York  as  follows  : — 

“To  recommend  to  the  Continuation  Committee  to 
consider  seriously  the  inclusion  of  a larger  proportion 
of  laity,  both  men  and  women,  in  the  membership  of 
the  Committee.  ” 

He  moved  to  adopt  the  following  in  response  : — 

“That  the  Continuation  Committee  receives  with 
sympathy  the  resolution  of  its  American  members  re- 
garding the  inclusion  of  a larger  proportion  of  laity, 
and  that  we  recommend  to  our  members  in  each 
country  that  they  consider  how  lay  persons,  both  men 
and  women,  may  be  drawn  into  active  co-operation 
with  our  work.” 

Dr.  SAMUEL  H.  BAER,  seconding  the  resolution,  said  that 
two  things  were  important.  To  attract  laymen  to  attend  mee- 
tings, strict  time  limits  should  be  allotted  to  all  speeches. 
Secondly,  to  secure  as  lay  members  competent  men  able  to 
understand  what  was  going  on.  He  suggested  that  they  should 
take  the  matter  up  with  with  lay  people’s  organisations  such 
as  existed  in  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  etc.,  and  ask  them  to  nominate 
suitable  men  who  should  then  be  interviewed  by  members  of 
the  Continuation  Committee.  They  should  not  be  co-opted  to 
membership  until  they  had  learnt  about  its  concerns  ; there 
should  be  a preliminary  stage  of  education  during  which  they 
should  be  invited  to  attend  as  visitors  whenever  possible. 

The  resolution  was  passed. 

CANON  TATLOW  moved  the  following  resolution  which 
was  discussed  and  passed  : — 

“The  Continuation  Committee,  recognising  the  im- 
portance of  educating  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Churches 
in  the  movement  towards  unity,  requests  the  Executive 
Committee  to  communicate  to  organisations  in  all  coun- 
tries concerned  with  promoting  the  cause  of  Church 
unity  its  sense  of  the  importance  of  their  work  and  its 
desire  that  they  should  press  forward  with  all  vigour.  ” 

Miss  M.  E.  GOWEN,  on  behalf  of  the  Youth  Group,  expressed 
their  thanks  for  the  invitation  to  be  present  and  see  into  the 
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work  of  the  Movement.  She  said  that  many  new  insights  had 
come  to  them  ; they  hoped  they  could  show  their  gratitude  in 
their  work  and  would  try  to  make  known  to  others  what  they 
had  learnt.  They  would  like  to  see  some  younger  theologians 
on  the  Commissions  to  fill  up  the  gaps  between  fathers  and  sons. 
They  suggested  that  young  Seminarians  who  were  likely  to  be 
future  Professors,  etc.,  would  be  good  people  to  invite.  They 
thought  that  they  might  have  been  able  to  make  better  use 
of  their  time  if  they  had  known  more  about  the  Faith  and 
Order  Movement  beforehand  and  suggested  Youth  Group  mee- 
tings in  connection  with  Commission  meetings.  They  also  felt 
that  they  might  have  a contribution  to  make  if  they  could  meet 
and  discuss  together  as  though  they  were  a Commission. 

She  herself  had  been  at  Oslo  and  had  brought  away  two 
convictions  about  Faith  and  Order  matters.  The  problem  of 
intercommunion  was  causing  much  anguish  among  the  young 
people  of  the  world  ; it  was  a matter  bf  deep  concern,  serious 
thought  and  prayer.  She  would  like  to  ask  those  who  would 
be  at  the  Lambeth  Conference  to  take  very  seriously  the 
question  whether  intercommunion  could  not  be  made  more 
possible  at  oecumenical  gatherings.  Secondly,  young  people 
wanted  to  know  more  about  what  the  Faith  and  Order  Move- 
ment was  doing  ; they  would  like  to  share  in  its  studies  and 
to  have  more  literature  showing  the  results  of  the  experience  it 
had  gained  before  they  were  born. 

After  Oslo,  she  had  been  at  a Student  Movement  Conference 
at  Lund  which  reflected  the  great  concern  about  oecumenical 
activities  that  had  existed  in  the  World  Student  Christian  Fede- 
ration during  the  last  two  or  three  years.  They  had  set  up  an 
oecumenical  commission  which  wanted  to  work  on  the  lines 
of  the  Faith  and  Order  Commissions  ; its  members  had  been 
informally  discussing  all  the  three  Faith  and  Order  Commission 
subjects  as  students  who  were  Churchmen,  and  their  work 
would  be  aided  by  contact  with  all  that  Faith  and  Order  was 
doing. 

After  Dr.  HAGAN  from  the  Chair  had  thanked  Miss  Go  wen 
for  her  speech,  the  Rev.  E.  A.  PAYNE  asked  the  Executive 
Committee  to  consider  the  issuing  of  publications  such  as  those 
which  Miss  Gowen  had  asked  for.  In  particular,  he  pressed 
for  a pamphlet  describing  what  the  Faith  and  Order  Movement 
aimed  at,  what  it  was  and  had  done,  showing  also  what  litera- 
ture was  available.  He  moved,  and  PASTOR  WERNER  secon- 
ded, the  following  resolution 

“That  a pamphlet  describing  the  history  and  achie- 
vements of  the  Faith  and  Order  Movement  be  prepared 
in  consultation  with  the  Youth  Department  of  the 
World  Council  of  Churches  and  issued  as  soon  as  it 
is  ready.” 

This  was  agreed  to. 
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On  the  motion  of  Dr.  FLOYD  TOMKINS,  the  Committee 
unanimously  passed  the  following  resolution  : — 

“That  our  heartiest  thanks  be  expressed  to  our  hos- 
tess Miss  Southwell,  and  to  Miss  Witz,  Miss  Potts  and 
Mademoiselle  Goldschmidt  who  have  so  graciously  assis- 
ted her,  for  their  unfailing  care  for  our  comfort  and 
enjoyment  while  here  at  St.  George’s  School.  Speaking 
theologically,  their  deeds  must  be  defined  as  works  of 
supererogation  ; but  nevertheless  they  are  most  pleasing, 
and  we  are  deeply  grateful.” 

The  Committee  also  expressed  its  thanks  to  Dr.  Hagan  and 
Professor  Stahelin  for  their  Chairmanship,  to  Professor  Clavier, 
Dr.  Marsh,  Dr.  Wolfgang  Schweitzer  and  Dr.  Zernov  for  their 
help  as  interpreters,  to  the  three  Secretaries  and  their  assistants, 
Miss  Bickerstaff  and  Miss  Hodgson. 

The  Committee  then  adjourned  to  the  chapel  where  the 
meeting  ended  with  a service  conducted  by  Bishop  Palmer. 
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RESOLUTIONS  PASSED. 


1.  That  the  Rt.  Rev.  Yngve  T.  Brilioth,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Vaxjo. 
Sweden,  be  invited  to  accept  the  office  of  Chairman  in 
succession  to  the  late  Archbishop  William  Temple. 

2.  That  the  Rev.  Dr.  R.  Newton  Flew  be  appointed  Vice- 
Chairman  in  place  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  A.E.  Garvie. 

3.  That  the  existing  officers  and  elected  members  of  the 
Executive  Committee  be  re-elected  to  serve  until  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Continuation  Committee. 

4.  That  Mr.  W.  Rodman  Parvin  be  appointed  Treasurer. 

5.  That  the  following  be  co-opted  to  membership  of  the  Conti- 
nuation Committee  : — Professor  A.  Adam,  Rev.  R.  Adams, 
Rev.  Ansgar  Eeg-Olofsson,  Rev.  J.P.  Hickinbotham,  Rev. 
Dr.  John  Marsh,  Rev.  D.T.  Niles,  Rev.  E.A.  Payne,  Rt.Rev. 
A.E.J.  Rawlinson,  Bishop  of  Derby,  Professor  Edmond 
Schlink  and  the  Rev.  A.  Werner. 

6.  That  Bischof  D.  Dr.  Otto  Dibelius,  Professor  Ernst  Stahelin 
and  the  Rev.  D.T.  Niles  be  elected  members  of  the  Executive 
Committee. 

7.  That  the  thanks  of  the  Committee  be  tendered  to  Dr.  John 
H.  MacCracken  together  with  its  hopes  and  prayers  for  his 
complete  restoration  to  health. 

8.  That  the  Treasurer’s  Report  for  the  year  1946-7  be  adopted. 

9.  That  the  thanks  of  the  Committee  be  tendered  to  Mr.  W. 
Rodman  Parvin  and  Canon  Tatlow  for  their  services  as 
Acting  Treasurer  and  Acting  Treasurer  in  Europe. 

10.  That  the  budget  of  expenditure  for  the  year  1947-8,  and 
until  integration  into  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  pre- 
sented by  Canon  Tatlow  on  behalf  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, be  adopted. 

11.  That  the  following  statements  concerning  the  integration 
of  the  World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order  into  the  World 
Council  of  Churches  be  approved  : — 

(i)  In  accordance  with  the  decision  of  the  1937  Edin- 
burgh Conference,  and  in  accordance  with  the  proposed 
programme  for  the  World  Council  of  Churches  agreed  upon 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Provisional  Committee  in  April  1947, 
the  Continuation  Committee  of  Faith  and  Order  shall  be- 
come the  World  Council’s  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order 
upon  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  by  the  Assembly  of 
delegates  from  the  Churches  in  August  1948.  The  officers 
and  the  Executive  Committee  shall  continue  as  at  present 
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and  in  accordance  with  the  terminology  adopted  by  the 
World  Council  its  secretariat  shall  be  known  as  the  Faith 
and  Order  Department  of  the  World  Council. 

(ii)  The  Continuation  Committee  is  convinced  that  the 
task  of  Faith  and  Order  within  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  has  two  equally  important  aspects  : 

The  first  task  is  to  continue  to  make  a thorough  study 
of  those  differences  in  the  faith  and  order  of  the  Churches 
which  are  obstacles  to  their  full  unity,  and  of  the  possible 
ways  to  overcome  these  differences. 

This  task  must  be  carried  out  through  the  work  of  theo- 
logical commissions  composed  of  specialists  appointed  by 
the  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order  who  prepare  carefully 
the  material  to  be  submitted  to  World  Conferences  on  Faith 
and  Order. 

The  second  task  is  to  proclaim  the  essential  oneness  of 
the  Church  of  Christ  and  the  obligation  of  the  Churches 
to  manifest  that  unity,  so  that  the  Churches  may  not  only 
co-operate  together  but  live  together  as  members  of  the 
one  Body  of  Christ. 

This  task  implies  that  through  the  spoken  and  the  writ- 
ten word  the  challenge  of  unity  should  be  kept  constantly 
before  the  Churches,  and  that  they  should  be  kept  fully 
informed  concerning  all  developments  relating  to  the  union 
of  Churches  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

(iii)  The  functions  of  the  secretariat  (department)  of 
the  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order  will  be 

a)  to  assist  and  to  co-ordinate  the  work  of  the  Faith  and 
Order  theological  commissions  ; 

b)  to  keep  the  challenge  of  Christian  unity  before  the 
Churches  and  the  World  Council  ; 

c)  to  follow  all  developments  in  the  matter  of  the  union  of 
Churches  and  to  keep  all  the  Churches  informed  of  these 
developments  ; 

d)  to  co-ordinate  the  work  of  Faith  and  Order  with  the 
work  of  the  various  departments  of  the  World  Council. 
The  Continuation  Committee  considers  that  in  order  to 

fulfil  adequately  these  functions  the  secretariat  (department) 
should  contain  at  least  one  member  giving  full  time  service 
to  Faith  and  Order  work. 

(iv)  From  the  1948  Assembly  onwards  the  World  Coun- 
cil’s Faith  and  Order  Commission  shall  charge  its  depart- 
ment or  secretariat  to  continue  the  programme  of  studies 
as  at  present  authorised,  with  such  additional  subjects  as 
may  be  decided  upon  by  the  Commission,  appointing  for 
this  purpose  special  theological  commissions.  When  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  these  studies 
have  reached  the  point  where  they  are  ready  for  conside- 
ration by  the  Churches,  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission 
shall  ask  the  World  Council  to  invite  the  Churches  to  send 
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chosen  representatives  to  a World  Conference  on  Faith  and 
Order,  the  sessions  of  which  shall  be  devoted  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  these  subjects.  The  date  and  place  will  be 
decided  by  the  World  Council  Asembly  or  by  its  Central 
Committee  and  the  invitations  will  be  issued  in  the  name 
of  the  World  Council  (See  World  Council  Constitution, 
III  [61).  The  Conference  shall  send  its  report  directly  to 
the  Churches,  and  their  replies  shall  be  sent  to  the  Faith 
and  Order  Commission,  which  shall  consider  them  and 
decide  what  next  steps  are  to  be  taken. 

(v)  Until  such  another  World  Conference  be  held,  va- 
cancies in  the  World  Council’s  Commission  on  Faith  and 
Order  shall  be  filled  by  the  Assembly  or  by  its  Central 
Committee,  with  due  regard  to  adequate  representation  of 
confessional  view-points  and  of  the  Churches  concerned. 
When  a World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order  is  held,  it 
shall  nominate  to  the  World  Council  the  list  of  those  to 
be  appointed  to  the  Council’s  post-Conference  Commission 
on  Faith  and  Order. 

(vi)  The  work  of  the  Department  shall  be  carried  on 
under  the  direction  of  the  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order 
and  its  Executive  Committee,  in  co-operation  and  consul- 
tation with  the  Study  Department  of  the  World  Council. 

(vii)  The  Faith  and  Order  Commission  shall  prepare  its 
budget  and  shall  submit  it  for  approval  and  inclusion  in 
the  World  Council  budget. 

12.  That  the  three  Commissions  be  asked  to  aim  at  holding 
their  report-drafting  sessions  not  later  than  1950  with  a view 
to  making  possible  the  holding  of  a third  World  Conference 
on  Faith  and  Order  as  soon  as  practicable  thereafter. 

13.  That  the  Continuation  Committee  receives  with  sympathy 
the  resolution  of  its  American  members  regarding  the  inclu- 
sion of  a larger  proportion  of  laity,  and  that  we  recommend 
to  our  members  in  each  country  that  they  consider  how 
lay  persons,  both  men  and  women,  may  be  drawn  into  active 
co-operation  with  our  work. 

14.  That  the  Continuation  Committee,  recognising  the  impor- 
tance of  educating  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Churches  in  the 
movement  towards  unity,  requests  the  Executive  Committee 
to  communicate  to  organisations  in  all  countries  concerned 
with  promoting  the  cause  of  Church  unity  its  sense  of  the 
importance  of  their  work  and  its  desire  that  they  should 
press  forward  with  all  vigour. 

15.  That  a pamphlet  describing  the  history  and  achievements 
of  the  Faith  and  Order  Movement  be  prepared  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  Youth  Department  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  and  issued  as  soon  as  it  is  ready. 
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16.  That  the  next  meeting  of  the  Continuation  Committee  be 
held,  if  possible,  in  connection  with  the  Amsterdam  Assem- 
bly of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  in  1948,  and  that  the 
Executive  Committee  be  empowered  to  act  on  behalf  of  the 
Continuation  Committee  in  all  matters  where  action  is 
required  before  the  Continuation  Committee  meets  again. 


OFFICERS. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Yngve  T.  Brilioth,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Vaxjd,  Sweden. 
Chairman. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Aulen,  Pastor  Marc  Boegner,  Rev.  Dr.  R. 
Newton  Flew,  The  Most  Rev.  Archbishop  Germanos,  Rev. 
Dr.  G.  W.  Richards,  Vice-Chairmen. 

Dr.  John  H.  MacCracken,  Chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee. 
Mr.  W.  Rodman  Parvin,  Treasurer. 

Rev.  Canon  Tatlow,  Acting  Treasurer  in  Europe. 

Rev.  Dr.  L.  Hodgson,  Theological  and  General  Secretary. 

Rev.  Dr.  F.  W.  Tomkins,  Associate  Secretary  in  America. 

Rev.  O.  S.  Tomkins,  Assistant  Secretary. 

Rev.  Dr.  R.  Newton  Flew,  Dr.  G.  Van  der  Leeuw,  Rev.  Dr.  Hugh 
Thomson  Kerr,  Rev.  Prof.  D.  M.  Baillie,  Chairmen  of  Com- 
missions. 


MEMBERS. 

Prof.  Dr.  Alfred  Adam,  German  Evangelical  Church. 

Rev.  R.  Adams,  Church  of  Ireland. 

Prof.  Hamilcar  S.  Alivisatos,  D.D.,  Orthodox  Church  of  Greece. 

Rev.  Gustaf  A.  Ankar,  Theol.  Lie.,  Church  of  Sweden. 

Rev.  Canon  H.  K.  Archdall,  Church  in  Wales. 

Rev.  Robert  A.  Ashworth,  D.D.,  Northern  Baptist  Convention, 
U.S.A. 

Pastor  Hans  Asmussen,  D.D.,  German  Evangelical  Church. 

Rev.  M.  E.  Aubrey,  C.H.,  Baptist  Union  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland. 

Dr.  Samuel  H.  Baer,  General  Council  of  the  Congregational  and 
Christian  Churches,  U.S.A. 

Rev.  G.  C.  Barber,  B.D.,  Methodist  Church  of  Australasia. 

Most  Rev.  Archbishop  Antonios  Bashir,  Syrian  Greek  Orthodox 
Church. 

Rev.  Prof.  C.  J.  I.  Bergendoff,  B.D.,  Ph.D.,  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Augustana  Synod  of  North  America. 

Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Berggrav,  D.D.,  Church  of  Norway. 

Prof.  Dr.  S.  F.  H.  J.  Berkelbach  v.d.  Sprenkel,  Reformed  Church 
of  the  Netherlands. 

Rt.  Rev.  D.  B.  Blackwood,  Bishop  of  Gippsland,  Church  of  En- 
gland in  Australia  and  Tasmania. 

Prof.  Dr.  P.  Boendermaker,  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of  the 
Netherlands. 

Baron  C.  W.  Th.  van  Boetzelaer  v.  Dubbeldam,  D.D.,  Reformed 
Church  of  the  Netherlands. 

Rev.  H.  R.  T.  Brandreth,  Church  of  England. 

Rt.  Rev.  L.  W.  B.  Broughall,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Niagara,  Church 
of  England  in  Canada. 

Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  McCrea  Cavert,  Presbvterian  Church  in  the 
U.S.A. 
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Prof.  Eugene  Choisy,  D.D.,  Federation  des  Eglises  Protestantes 
de  la  Suisse. 

Most  Rev.  Christophoros,  Archbishop  of  all  Albania  and  Metro- 
politan of  Tirana-Durazzo,  Orthodox  Church  of  Albania. 

Most  Rev.  Metropolitan  Chrysantos  of  Trebizond,  Orthodox 
Church  of  Greece. 

Prof.  H.  Clavier,  Reformed  Evangelical  Church  of  France. 

Rev.  J.  Harry  Cotton,  D.D.,  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  U.S.A. 

Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  George  H.  Cranswick,  D.D.,  Church  of  England 
in  Australia. 

Commissioner  A.  G.  Cunningham,  Salvation  Army. 

Rev.  J.  R.  Cunningham,  D.D.,  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
United  States. 

Rev.  Principal  W.  A.  Curtis,  D.D.,  D.Litt.,  Church  of  Scotland. 

Bischof  D.  Dr.  Otto  Dibelius,  German  Evangelical  Church. 

Most  Rev.  Dionysios,  Metropolitan  of  Warsaw,  Volhynia  and 
all  Poland,  Orthodox  Church  of  Poland. 

Rev.  Prof.  C.  H.  Dodd,  D.D.,  Congregational  Union  of  England 
and  Wales. 

Rev.  Canon  J.  A.  Douglas,  Ph.D.,  Church  of  England. 

Rev.  H.  Paul  Douglass,  D.D.,  General  Council  of  the  Congrega- 
tional and  Christian  Churches,  U.S.A. 

Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Angus  Dun,  D.D.,  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
in  the  U.S.A. 

Fil.  Mag.  Ansgar  Eeg-Olofsson,  Congregational  Church  of 
Sweden. 

Rev.  William  Eveleigh,  Methodist  Church  of  South  Africa. 

Prof.  Dr.  Franz  Fischer,  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  Austria. 

Most  Rev.  Geoffrey  Fisher,  D.D.,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
Church  of  England. 

Rev.  Bishop  C.  W.  Flint,  D.D.,  The  Methodist  Church,  U.S.A. 

Rev.  Professor  G.  Florovsky,  Russian  Orthodox  Church. 

Rev.  Jesse  D.  Franks,  D.D.,  Southern  Baptist  Convention,  U.S.A. 

Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  H.  Fuglsang-Damgaard,  D.D.,  Church  of  Den- 
mark. 

Rev.  Dr.  W.  J.  Gallagher,  United  Church  of  Canada. 

Rev.  J.  Bruce  Gardiner,  D.D.,  Presbyterian  Church  of  South 
Africa. 

Rev.  W.  E.  Garrison,  D.D.,  Disciples  of  Christ  in  North  America. 

Rev.  Bishop  S.  L.  Greene,  D.D.,  African  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  U.S.A. 

Rev.  W.  H.  Greever,  D.D.,  United  Lutheran  Church  in  America. 

Most  Rev.  John  A.  F.  Gregg,  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  Church 
of  Ireland. 

Most  Rev.  Dr.  T.  Griinberg,  Archbishop  of  Latvia,  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Church  of  Latvia. 

Rev.  E.  G.  Gulin,  D.D.,  Lutheran  Church  of  Finland. 

Very  Rev.  E.  J.  Hagan,  O.B.E.,  D.D.,  Church  of  Scotland. 

Rev.  Prof.  R.  R.  Hartford,  Church  of  Ireland. 

Professor  Ch.  Llauter,  Church  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  in 
Alsace  and  Lorraine. 
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Carl  Heath,  Society  of  Friends  of  Great  Britain. 

Rev.  J.  P.  Hickinbotham,  Church  of  England. 

Rev.  E.  K.  Higdon,  B.D.,  Disciples  of  Christ  of  the  Philippines. 

Konsistorialrat  D.  Hildt,  United  Evangelical  Church  of  Poland. 

Rev.  Bishop  Ivan  Lee  Holt,  D.D.,  The  Methodist  Church,  U.S.A. 

Rev.  Dr.  J.  T.  Hornsby,  Congregational  Union  of  Scotland. 

Rev.  Douglas  Horton,  D.D.,  General  Council  of  the  Congrega- 
tional and  Christian  Churches,  U.S.A. 

Rev.  Prof.  J.  L.  Hromadka,  Ph.D.,  Czech  Brethren  Evangelical 
Church. 

Most  Rev.  Archbishop  Mattheos  Indjeian,  LL.D.,  D.D.,  Apostolic 
Church  of  Armenia. 

Rt.  Rev.  Irenaus,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Novi  Sad,  Orthodox  Church 
of  Serbia. 

Archpriest  John  Janson,  Orthodox  Church  of  Latvia. 

Ven.  James  Alexander  Jermyn,  B.A.,  Church  of  the  Province 
of  New  Zealand. 

Rev.  A.  Wellesley  Jones,  B.D.,  Presbyterian  Church  in  Wales. 

Rev.  Edgar  DeWitt  Jones,  D.D.,  Disciples  of  Christ  in  North 
America. 

Prof.  Andre  Jundt,  D.Th.,  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of 
France. 

Prof.  D.  Adolf  Keller,  D.D.,  Swiss  Church  Federation. 

Rev.  A.  R.  Kepler,  D.D.,  Church  of  Christ  in  China. 

Rev.  Bishop  Paul  B.  Kern,  D.D.,  The  Methodist  Church,  U.S.A. 

Professor  W.  J.  Kooiman,  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of  the 
Netherlands. 

Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Dr.  Adolf  Kiiry,  Old  Catholic  Churches. 

Prof.  Atkinson  Lee,  M.A.,  The  Methodist  Church  of  Great  Britain. 

Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  A.  Lehtonen,  Dr.  Theol.,  Lutheran  Church  of 
Finland. 

Rev.  Henry  S.  Leiper,  D.D.,  General  Council  of  the  Congre- 
gational and  Christian  Churches,  U.S.A. 

C.  T.  Le  Quesne,  K.C.,  Baptist  Union  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland. 

Rev.  Prof.  Timothy  Tingfang  Lew,  Ph.D.,  North  China  Kung- 
Li-Hui. 

Rev.  Dr.  Leicester  C.  Lewis,  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  U.S.A. 

Dr.  William  B.  Lipphard,  Northern  Baptist  Convention,  U.S.A. 

Prof.  Frederick  W.  Loetscher,  D.D.,  Presbyterian  Church  in 
the  U.S.A. 

Rev.  W.  F.  Lofthouse,  D.D.,  The  Methodist  Church  of  Great 
Britain. 

Rev.  Dr.  Charles  W.  Lowry,  Jr.,  Protestant  Episcopal  Church, 
U.S.A. 

C.  J.  Lucas,  M.A.,  L.T.,  South  India  United  Church. 

Rev.  Canon  Ibrahim  Luka,  Egyptian  Orthodox  (Coptic)  Church. 

Rev.  Bishop  F.  J.  McConnell,  D.D.,  The  Methodist  Church,  U.S.A. 

Rev.  Alexander  McCrea,  Methodist  Church  in  Ireland. 

Rev.  Dr.  A.  J.  Macdonald,  Church  of  England. 
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Very  Rev.  R.  G.  Macintyre,  C.M.G.,  O.B.E.,  D.D.,  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Australia 

Rev.  Dr.  John  A.  Mackay,  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  U.S.A. 

Rev.  J.  McKenzie,  D.D.,  United  Church  of  North  India. 

Rev.  Homer  McMillan,  LL.D.,  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  Uni- 
ted States. 

Prof.  Adalbert  Maksay,  Reformed  Church  of  Transylvania. 

Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  William  T.  Manning,  D.D.  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  in  the  U.S.A. 

Rev.  Prof.  William  Manson,  D.D.,  Church  of  Scotland. 

Rev.  Dr.  John  Marsh,  Congregational  Union  of  England  and 
Wales. 

Rev.  Hugh  Martin  D.D.,  Baptist  Union  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland. 

Pastor  Pierre  Maury,  Reformed  Church  of  France. 

Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Lakdasa  De  Mel,  Church  of  India,  Burma  and 
Ceylon. 

Pastor  Charles  Merle  d’Aubigne,  D.D.,  The  Reformed  Church 
of  France. 

Rev.  Charles  Clayton  Morrison,  D.D.,  Disciples  of  Christ  in 
North  America. 

Dr.  John  R.  Mott,  The  Methodist  Church,  U.S.A. 

Rev.  Epaminondas  Moura,  Methodist  Church,  Brazil. 

Most  Rev.  Nicolas,  Metropolitan  of  Aksoum,  Orthodox  Patriar- 
chate of  Alexandria. 

Pastor  Lie.  Wilhelm  Niesel,  German  Evangelical  Church. 

Rev.  D.T.  Niles,  Methodist  Church  of  Ceylon. 

Rev.  Paul  Susumu  Nishida,  Kumiai  Churches  in  Japan. 

Prof.  Jens  Norregaard,  D.D.,  Church  of  Denmark. 

Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  G.  Ashton  Oldham,  D.D.,  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  in  the  U.S.A. 

Bishop  G.  Bromley  Oxnam,  Methodist  Church  in  the  U.S.A. 

Rev.  George  L.  Paik,  Ph.D.,  Presbyterian  Church  of  Korea. 

Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Edwin  James  Palmer,  D.D.,  Church  of  England. 

Most  Rev.  Archbishop  Panteleimon  of  Neapolis,  Greek  Orthodox 
Patriarchate  of  Jerusalem. 

Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Edward  L.  Parsons,  D.D.,  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  in  the  U.S.A. 

Rev.  E.A.  Payne,  B.Litt.,  Baptist  Union  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland. 

Rev.  Albert  Peel,  D.Litt.,  Congregational  Union  of  England  and 
Wales. 

Rev.  Harold  C.  Phillips,  D.D.,  Northern  Baptist  Convention, 
U.S.A. 

Very  Rev.  George  C.  Pidgeon,  M.A.,  D.D.,  United  Church  of 
Canada. 

Rev.  Pascoal  L.  Pitta,  Presbyterian  Church  in  Brazil. 

Prof.  D.  Dr.  Karoly  Prohle,  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in 
Hungary. 

Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  D.  H.  B.  Rahamagi,  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church 
of  Esthonia. 
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Rt.  Rev.  A.E.J.  Rawlinson,  D.D..  Bishop  of  Derby,  Church  of 
England. 

Yen.  H.  W.  Rennison,  Church  of  Ireland. 

Rev.  Kenneth  Riches,  Church  of  England. 

Prof.  Harold  Roberts,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Methodist  Church  of  Great 
Britain. 

Principal  William  Robinson,  M.A.,  D.D.,  Churches  of  Christ 
in  Great  Britain. 

Rev.  Edgar  F.  Romig,  D.D.,  Reformed  Church  in  America. 

Dr.  Elbert  Russell,  Society  of  Friends  in  the  U.S.A.  (Five 
Years’  Meeting). 

Prof.  D.  Hermann  Sasse,  German  Evangelical  Church. 

Pastor  Jean  de  Saussure,  Swiss  Church  Federation. 

Prof.  Edmond  Schlink,  German  Evangelical  Church. 

Rev.  Bishop  Charles  C.  Selecman,  D.D.,  The  Methodist  Church. 
U.S.A. 

Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Seraphim,  Russian  Orthodox  Church  in  Exile. 

His  Beatitude  Eshai  Mar  Shimun  XXI,  Catholicos  Patriarch  of 
the  East,  Assyrian  Orthodox  Church. 

Dean  W.  L.  Sperry,  D.D.,  General  Council  of  the  Congregational 
and  Christian  Churches,  U.S.A. 

Prof.  D.  Ernst  Staehelin,  Swiss  Church  Federation. 

Bischof  D.  Wilhelm  Stahlin,  German  Evangelical  Church. 

Mrs.  E.  A.  Stebbins,  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  U.S.A. 

Most  Rev.  Stephan,  D.D.,  Archbishop  of  Sofia,  Orthodox  Church 
of  Bulgaria. 

Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  J.  N.  Storen,  D.D..  Church  of  Norway. 

Rev.  Herman  F.  Swartz,  D.D.,  General  Council  of  the  Congre- 
gational and  Christian  Churches,  U.S.A. 

Rt.  Rev.  Mar  Theodosius,  O.I.C.,  Orthodox  Church  of  Malabar. 

Rev.  J.  S.  Ladd  Thomas,  D.D.,  The  Methodist  Church,  U.S.A. 

Prof.  Bela  de  Yasady,  D.D.,  Reformed  Church  of  Hungary. 

Dr.  W.  A.  Yisser  ’t  Hooft,  Swiss  Church  Federation. 

Rev.  A.  L.  Warnshuis,  D.D.,  Reformed  Church  in  America. 

Rev.  Dr.  Howard  Watkin- Jones,  Methodist  Church  of  Great 
Britain. 

Rev.  Alan  C.  Watson,  Presbyterian  Church  of  New  Zealand. 

Dr.  Francis  Wei,  Chung  Hua  Sheng  Kung  Hui. 

Rev.  A.  R.  Wentz,  Ph.  D.,  D.D.,  United  Lutheran  Church  in 
America. 

Pastor  Arnold  Werner,  Church  of  Sweden. 

Pastor  Charles  Westphal,  Reformed  Church  of  France. 

Prof.  Joseph  T.  Wigham,  M.D.,  Society  of  Friends  in  Ireland. 

Rt.  Rev.  Edward  S.  Woods,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Lichfield,  Church 
of  England. 

Rev.  Chukichi  Yasuda,  Church  of  the  United  Brethren  of  Japan. 

Prof.  Dr.  J.  de  Zwaan,  Reformed  Church  of  the  Netherlands. 

Together  with 

One  nominee  of  the  Patriarch  of  the  Orthodox  Church  of  Ru- 
mania. 
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EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

Ex-officio  Members. 


The  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Yngve  T.  Brilioth,  Chairman. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Aulen,  Pastor  Marc  Boegner,  Rev.  Dr.  R. 
Newton,  Flew,  The  Most  Rev.  Archbishop  Germanos,  Rev. 
Dr.  G.  W.  Richards,  Vice-Chairmen. 

Dr.  John  M.  MacCracken,  Chairman  of  Finance  Committee. 
Mr.  W.  Rodman  Parvin,  Treasurer. 

Rev.  Canon  Tatlow,  D.D.,  Acting  Treasurer  in  Europe. 

Rev.  Dr.  L.  Hodgson,  Theological  and  General  Secretary. 

Rev.  Dr.  F.  W.  Tomkins,  Associate  Secretary  in  America. 

Rev.  O.  S.  Tomkins,  Assistant  Secretary. 

The  Chairmen  of  the  Commissions.  (See  below.) 

Elected  Members. 

Rev.  M.  E.  Aubrey. 

Baron  v.  Boetzelaer  v.  Dubbeldam. 

Bischof  D.  Dr.  O.  Dibelius. 

Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Fuglsang-Damgaard. 

Very  Rev.  E.  J.  Hagan,  D.D. 

Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Irenaus  of  Novi  Sad. 

Rev.  D.T.  Niles. 

Prof.  D.Ernst  Stahelin. 

Dr.  A.  R.  Wentz. 

Co-opted  Member. 

Dr.  W.  A.  Visser  ’t  Hooft. 

FINANCE  COMMITTEE. 

Dr.  John  H.  MacCracken,  Chairman. 

Mr.  W.  Rodman  Parvin,  Treasurer. 

Rev.  Canon  Tatlow,  D.D.,  Acting  Treasurer  in  Europe 
Lewis  B.  Franklin,  LL.D. 

COMMISSIONS. 

(i)  The  Church. 

Chairman : Rev.  Dr.  R.  Newton  Flew. 

Vice-Chairman : Prof.  Dr.  K.E.  Skydsgaard. 

Secretary : Rev.  Kenneth  Riches. 

American  Theological  Committee. 

Chairman : Rev.  G.  W.  Richards,  D.D. 

Secretary : Professor  F.  W.  Loetscher,  D.D. 

(ii)  Ways  of  Worship 

Chairman : Dr.  G.  Van  der  Leeuw. 

Secretaries  : Professor  W.  J.  Kooiman. 

Mr.  W.  Vos. 
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(iii)  Intercommunion. 

A.  American  Section. 

Chairman : Rev.  Hugh  Thomson  Kerr,  D.D. 
Secretary : Rev.  Charles  W.  Lowry,  Sc.,  Ph.D. 

B.  European  Section. 

Chairman : Rev.  Professor  D.  M.  Baillie. 
Vice-Chairman : Prof.  H.  S.  Alivisatos. 
Secretary : Rev.  Dr.  John  Marsh. 
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